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BIG 73" x 102” Volume I 
of the World’s Most Beautifully Illustrate:' 


GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Take This Exciting Big Volume | 
As Your Git FIRE 


from the National Garden Society 


ACCEPT NEW VOLUMES 


After you receive your first Big Volume Free you will receive 
a Free membership in The National Garden Society and also 
have the opportunity to accept succeeding volumes of the En- 
cyclopedia Set. Each volume will be sent to you (as they are 
ready) for free examination, fully returnable. If you are not 
happy with each volume as it comes you may return it with 
no obligation. 


Your membership entitles you to each volume at the mem- 
ber’s rate of $2.98 per volume plus postage. There are 14 
volumes in the set. For mere pennies per day you can build 
up this complete “How-to-do” garden library. 


YOU CAN HAVE THE GUIDANCE 
OF 74 GARDEN EXPERTS 


After seven years of preparation THE NATIONAL GARDEN SO- 
CIETY is presenting this complete 14-volume set of ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA OF GARDENING. It was created under the Editorship of 
T. H. Everett, Assistant Director for Horticulture and Curator of 
Education at THE NEW YORK BOTANICAL GARDEN. Mr. 
Everett, together with the assistance of 74 nationally known 
gardening and horticultural experts, has produced a work written 
especially for YOU, the gardener. 


It is written for the expert as well as the beginner in a “How-to- 
do-it” style. Over 16,000 subjects are covered in 14 volumes bound 
in hard back library-type bindings, each book measuring 714” x 
10%”. Subjects are catalogued alphabetically for easy reference. 


Wail Gibt Certificate Duumnediately 
FLOWER & GARDEN Magazine 
543 pony Road Kansas City 11, Mo. 
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VALUABLE CERTIFICATE Yer 


I understand that my first volume of ae 

Gales © Se Oe ee $2.98 FREE 
each plus postage — will not be sent more often than once 

a month — that I may cancel at any time. 
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Horticultural Kit 


Never before a Soil Test Kit like 
this, especially appropriate for 
Christmas giving. (pictured above) 
Attractively decorated with gay, 
colorful flowers, vegetables and 
fruits. The most attractive Soil 
Test Kit ever, in a rugged steel 
chest for a lifetime of service. Con- 
venient carrying handle makes it 
easy to use for on-the-spot checks 
of your soil. Eliminates using the 
wrong plant food, lets you know 

ety what the soil needs, and 
how much to use. Simple easy-to- 
follow directions; charts show 
needs of 225 different flowers, veg- 
etables, fruits, etc. Makes over 150 
tests for nitrogen, phosphorus, 
potash and lime (pH). New 1961 
model of the famous Sudbury Soil 
Test Kit that for years has been 
the favorite of those whose garden 
is their hobby. Big Value, $18.95. 


“Green Thumb” Kit 


“Jewel Box’’ Lucite Kit. (at right) 
Has everything for quick, reliable 
tests. Compact, light weight, easy 
to carry, easy to use. Hinge to 
case is stainproof and waterproof. 
Makes 75 tests—more than enough 
fora small garden and lawn. Makes 
better gardeners. You can give 
years and years of gardening pleas- 
ure. Easy directions for nitrogen, 
hosphorus, potash and lime. 
Charts show needs of 200 flowers, 
vegetables, etc. Postpaid, $9.95. 


Super deLuxe Kit 


For those to whom you wish to 
give the very best. Handsome, 
streamlined welded steel chest 
with piano hinge lid and lugeage- 
type carrying dle—lasts a life- 
time. Easiest to use—has larger 
bottles, more solutions, bigger 
equipment, makes 300 tests, com- 
plete instruction book and quick 
reference charts for 225 different 
flowers, vopetenias, etc. (pictured 


mm crystal at right). Weighs 
only 12% lbs. Only $29.95. 





Better Garden 


Guarantee 


Inside each Kit is the famous Sud- 
bury Better Garden Guarantee— 
your assurance of your friends’ 
gardening pleasure and success. 







Stores, Garden Centers, 
Nurseries 

The Christmas Shopping Peak 
is just ahead. Wire for 
the Sudbury Soil Test Kits you 
need to supply your trade. 





Brand New, Colorfully Decorated 
Finest Christmas Gift 
for Gardeners 


This Christmas give the discriminating people on your 
~ list a very special gift. Give them the Sudbury Soil 
= Test Kit they have been meaning to buy themselves. 
Amateur or expert — every gardener has a 
nicer garden when he tests his soil. Flowers 
will be larger, more colorful, more fragrant, 
more perfect in form than ever before. 


They'll grow bigger, more delicious, vitamin- 
rich vegetables—the kind everyone likes to 
brag about. Their lawns will be a rich velvety 
green all season long; their gardens and 
grounds the pride of the neighborhood. They'll 
appreciate and use their Soil Test Kit for years 
and thank you again and again for your 
’ thoughtfulness. 


Essential Secret to Garden Beauty 


Good seeds, strong plants, and loving care are not enough to make a yard 
a lovely garden. The soil must provide the proper food for the plants you 
grow. All plants need the correct amounts of nitrogen, phosphorus and 
‘potash. Lovely gardens don’t just happen. Trying this and that will not 
give the answers needed. You must test your soil, know exactly what your 
garden needs, what plant food to add and how much. When the soil is right, 
your flowers, your whole garden will take on a new colorful brilliance. It’s 
fun to test the soil, fascinating to learn more about it. 


Easy As Reading a Thermometer 


TAKES THE GUESSWORK OUT OF GARDENING 
A Sudbury Soil Test Kit tells in 10 minutes what’s wrong with 
the soil and how to correct it. These simple tests keep gardeners 
from using the wrong fertilizers—they show just which plant 
foods are needed and how much. Even the first tests will be reli- 
able. Your friends will win prizes in flower shows. Those with 
special hobbies like Roses, Gladiolus, Iris, Chrysanthemums— 
even African Violets—will surpass all previous triumphs. 
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On Our Cover—aAs days shorten and 
the chill deepens, nature presents some 
of her warmest colors. Here, for in- 
stance, the native bittersweet festoons 
the gray rail fence with drops of fire. 
The bittersweet is an essential material 
in our Flower Arrangement of the 
Month, page 32. Photo by Paul E. 
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A SEASON BEGINS INDOORS 


14 : Growing House Plants from Seeds—Bernice Brilmayer 
16 : Get Acquainted with Kalanchoids—Ladislaus Cutak 
18 : Grow Gift Plants As a Hobby—Keith S. Phillips 

29 : Winter Greenhouse Pointers—Cornelius Ackerson 

31 : Three Steps To a Bell Jar—Sonya Dorman 

33 : Two Strange Ferns—Kitty M. Simpson 


GARDENING IN GENERAL 


20 : Birdhouse Building . . . Make Them Rustic—R. R. Thomassoz: 
22 : How To Use Compost—Thomas Powell 

24 : A Garden of Gifts 

28 : How To Plant Acorns, Buckeyes and Chestnuts—Clarice Hickox 
34 : Winter Storing Your Power Tools—Frank A. Bartonek 


REGULAR FEATURES 


4 : All Around Mid-America 
4 : Southwest—Robert H. Rucker 
6 : North—Robert A. Phillips 
7 : Heart—Stanley R. McLane 
8 : East—Victor H. Ries 
10 : Mid-South—Kitty Simpson 
11 : West—Leonard A. Yager 
The Forum—C. L. Quear 


Flower Arrangement of the Month: In Tune with the Season— 
Mrs. Louis H. Amer 


In House and Greenhouse: Rx for Bird-of-Paradise—Elvin McDonald 
Garden Club Talk—Peggie Schulz 


The Beginning Gardener: Storing Your Home Vegetables—Olga Rolf Tiemam 
Wahoo—the Bush Bittersweet—H. Roy Mosnat 
In Our Own Back Yard 
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material should be accompanied by return postage. 

In changing subscription address, please allow eight weeks advance notice, and send both old 
and new addresses. 


a Send form 3579 to: Mid-America Publishing Corp., 543 Westport Road, Kans 
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Save by Mail on Exquisite 
tee. PLANT STANDS 


STEEL 


To have garden beauty indoors all year ‘round 


@ Heavy gauge steel @ Sets up in a jiffy without tools 
@ Use indoors or outdoors @ Rustproof and chip proof 


FOR AFRICAN VIOLETS, IVY, SWEET POTATO 
VINES and many other PLANTS 


Compare our sensational low price. Revolving arms—for plant 
sunning, watering, and different room arrangements—extend 
outward 5 inches to 10 inches from center. Holds 10 standard 
size pots including one 8 inch pot in the bottom center. Ex- 
panded filigree metal totem pole may be filled with moss to 
provide moisture and act as rooted anchor for climbing plants. 


Choice of wrought iron or tropical white in permanent baked enamel. 


— ‘ 
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PORTABLE TABLE PLANTER 


Table top plant stand, smart show-off 
for all your favorite plants. Complete 
with six 2-piece self-watering white 
plastic pots measuring 2%” diam., 
5” high—perfect for African Violets 
which need constant watering in 
small amounts. Eliminates root- 
rotting. 24” high. 


VIENNESE PLANTER CART 


Lovely and functional, to add an 
artistic touch to your home and a 
flattering setting for your plants. 
Each shelf set forward to allow head 
room for tall growing plants. Rolls 
easily from room to room to follow 
the sun. Full 22 in. wide, 23 in. deep, 
27 in. high. 


Choice of wrought iron or tropical white in permanent baked enamel. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Niresk Industries, Dept. jp.13 MAIL TODAY 
Chicago 47, Illinois ns 
PLEASE SEND FOLLOWING ON MONEY BACK GUARANTEE: 
—_____ Swinging arm plant stand $5.95 
Swinging arm plant stand with 10 pots and moss $6.95 
Portable table planter $3.98 
Viennese planter cart $5.95 
CD Black O White 


[] | enclose 
$ eepctelnaen 
plus 80c each 
for postage and 
packing. 

[] ! enclose 
$1.00 deposit, 


ship C.O.D. 
Os ctehincsttaentedttentetbaiadeatiaiannt tient isiemnnerhe 
Ce 


Color: 
Name 


Address. 
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Niresk Industries ¢ Chicago 47, Illinois 
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25c Each 


Now you can have an. 
up-to-date collection 
of Tall Bearded Iris at bargain prices. Recent in- 
troductions that regularly sell from 60¢ to $1.50 
each. Gorgeous colors including RED, PINK, 
COPPER, BROWN, YELLOW, BLUE and UN- 
USUAL BLENDED shades. Limited number avail- 
able for immediate delivery. 
Top Quality Oregon Grown Plants 
CJ) 20 NAMED VARIETIES 
ALL DIFFERENT, $5.00 
or if you cannot accommodate this quantity 
(0 10 NAMED VARIETIES 
ALL DIFFERENT (30c Ea.), $3.00 
All Plants Labeled and Postpaid 
Immediate Shipment Minimum Order $3.00 


Mdlite Mar fuaraos 


BOX 38-FG-11 BORING, OREGON 


COLORFUL HOUSE PLANTS 


for Christmas Gifts 
BROMELIADS 


(Living Vase Plants) 
Aechmea fasciata 
(green—white ) 
A. Mexicana 
(whitish berries) 
A. Foster's Favorite 
(polished mahogany) 
A. Maginali 
(maroon - applegreen) 
Billbergia Fantasa 
(cream spotting— 
see photo) 
“@® Neoregelia Hybrid 
(Painted Fingernail) 


NOT SHIPPED after Dec. 5 for Xmas Gifts 
Properly Potted ¢@ Free Instructions 
1 for 4.45 ppd. 3 for9.45 ppd. 6 for 16.45 ppd. 


1960 color catalog 25c (84 pages) 
(Orchids and Houseplants—Bromeliads in color) 


ALBERTS & MERKEL BROS., INC. 
P.O. Box 537 FGN Boynton Beach, Florida 


For the Finest Valves Order Your 


PEONIES - IRIS - DAYLILIES 


From the “Wilds” of M 


We are sorry, but the unprecedented demand for our 
beautiful 68-page 1960 color catalog has already de- 
pleted our supply. FREE color folders are available 
now, on request. Our 1961 color catalog will be ready 
early next Spring. To reserve your copy, send 25c. 


GILBERT H. WILD & SON, INC. 
Dept. Gx-110 Sarcoxie, Missouri 


PRIZE RANUNCULUS 
SPECIAL $1.00 OFFER: 50 bulbs of the fin- 
est strain (famous for giant, double flowers). 
Or 100 bulbs for $1.85. Giant flowering 
anemone same price. 

10c Postage each collection. 
Illustrated bulb catalogue, 10 cents 
BOB ANDERSON FLOWER BULBS 
179-A South Vermont Avenue Les Angeles 4, Calif. 


A Wonderful 5 Gift! 
GARDENER’S MONTHLY GUIDE AND LOG 


Monthly reminders and pages 
for notes in a book for the 
Home Gardener. 


JO MEYER BOX 124 
4 


$2.25 


CLAYTON, MO. 





Clean-Up Chores, 
Compost Treasures 


GARDEN Clean- 
up is the big 
chore for now. 
All vegetation 
killed by frost 
should be cut 
away from the  otes 
plant as soon as__ of Mid-America 
possible. Toxic by 
materials are Robert H. Rucker 


often formed in ere 

cell sap through the action of frost. 
As the plant is in the process of mov- 
ing stored food to the roots, some of 
the toxic matter may also reach the 
roots. In many plants this causes ‘de- 
cay or stunting of growth the next 
year. Clean cuts with a sharp knife 
are recommended. 

The debris should be removed from 
the garden. Many forms of disease and 
many insects (as adults, pupas, larvae 
or eggs) can spend the winter in the 
protection provided by such debris 
and infest your garden again in the 
spring. The plant tops may be used 


For the 
southwestern 


| on the compost pile. 


Every successful gardener keeps a 
compost pile constantly in operation. 
It is wise to plan your compost sched- 
ule so as to have some ready for use 
at all times. Tree leaves should be 
raked and added to the compost. 
There are satisfactory leaf mills avail- 
able that not only sweep up the leaves, 
but grind them and return them to 
the soil as fine mulch. However it is 
done, the leaves should be removed 
from the lawn. They tend to pack and 
smother the grass. Many articles are 
available on composting and every 
gardener who does not now compost 
garden refuse should begin. Compost- 
ing is fast becoming the only source 
of organic matter for adding necessary 
humus to our soils. 

Clumps of late flowering chrysan- 
themums can be covered with canvas 


All 
Around 


Mid-America 


at night to protect them from frost, 
Others may be ‘potted and brought 
into the house for continued bloom. 
If your garden does not have au- 
tumn color observe the colors in na- 
ture or those present in other gardens, 
Make notes on the trees and shrubs 
having foliage color and plan to plant 
some next planting season. For a real 
treat, plan a trip through the coun- 
tryside on a foliage tour. Our Ozark 
region provides one of the most spec- 
tacular of all fall foliage displays. 


Moving Indoors 


Now is the time to bring in all 
tubbed or container plants that need 
winter protection. Many will need re- 
potting or giving supplemental feed- 
ings. This should be done before they 
are settled for the winter. These in- 
door plants need to be checked fre- 
quently for scale, spider mites or other 
insects. Accumulation of household 
dust is often harmful to indoor plants, 
therefore they should be sprayed fre- 
quently with water. Watering of the 
plants is also important. Indoor plants 
can be killed as easily by overwatering 
as from having too little water. 

On warm days continue to divide, 
transplant and reestablish ground 
cover plants, being careful that they 
are well set and thoroughly watered. 
Continue planting all kinds of spring 
flowering bulbs. A small amount of 
sand under each bulb will insure 
proper drainage and good growth. All 
bulbs for forcing in pots should be 
potted before the end of November 
for best results. Later than this the 


novelty of forcing bulbs will be lost,.: 


as those outside are usually in bloom 
by the time that these would be. 


Storing Tubers 


Cannas, caladiums, tuberoses, dahl- 
ias, etc., should be lifted for storage. 
If soil is allowed to cling to them and 
the clumps are gradually dried out, 


(Please turn to page 6) 
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For Flower & Garden Readers . . . A selection of the newest mail order items from SPENCER GIFTS, m-is, sPENCER BLDG., ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


ver =4"=, SUN LAMP—Can't Bur 


aU 


LIFE-SIZE SANTA DOORMAN... in 
full Yuletide colors! Illuminate your front door 
with his personal “Merry Christmas”! Or he'll 
identify YOUR home with YOUR family name. 
Weather resistant, lacquered kraftboard, 
5x21”. With mounting tape. Plein Santa 
Doorman, $1.00. Personalized (State 
nome), $1.50. Electric Santa Doorman, 
complete with outdoor lites, $2.98. 


GARLAND FOR ONLY 98¢...Deck your 
halls, stairways, doors with boughs of full, 
rich holly! Use it indoors and outdoors for 
goy holiday spirit! Realistically-molded 
green leaves and bright red berries are 
durable polyethylene. Wecther-Resistant! 
Woshable! Non-Fading! You'll use it every 
Christmas for years. 98¢ 
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ELECTRIC ERASER... Whisks awov errors 
fost. Push the button and this battery 
operated wonder removes typewritten, ink 
or pencil errors! Fast and neat. No more 
holes through paper because it works by 
rotation, not pressure! Gleaming metal 6” 
long. With 4 replacement tips and 2 
brushes. (Battery not included.) A real find 
ot only $1.49 


GIANT MONTHLY DESK CALENDAR 
+».Keeps the whole month's appointments, 
occasions, memos always in full view! At 
@ glance you know your schedule for 30 
days. Eliminates embarrassing mistakes and 
forgetfulness. 12 calendars handsomely 
bound in gold-stamped personalized 
Plastic leather case. 1114” x 9”. Jet Black 
or Old Ivory. State name, color. $1.00 


SNUG KNEE WARMERS... Recom- 
mended for quick, soothing relief to suf- 
ferers of arthritis, bad circulation, foot, 
ankle ailments! Promotes circulation! Made 
of 100%, French spun, zephyr virgin wool 
with STRETCH construction—ossures snug, 
comfortable fit for men and women. Regular 
Size (for average people) $1.98 Pair. 
Extra Size (for heavy people) $2.50 Pair. 


November, 1960 


HEAVENLY ANGEL LITES... For your 
tree, 12 celestial dolls! Each is 3” tall and 
holds a replaceable light bulb. Dressed 
in frothy nylon, trimmed with golden star- 
dust. Silhovetted with gleaming golden 
wire for sturdiness. Glowing pink, snow 
white or rainbow assortment. Give Ist and 
2nd color choice. Each set $3.98; 6 extra 
bulbs 59¢ 


MINIATURE SLIDE RULE FOR HIS TIE 
—& it really works! ...Handsome tie clasp 
in Gold-Tone Plating, only $1.10. In 
Sterling Silver, $3.30. Matching station- 
ary Slide Rule Cuff Links in Gold-Tone Plat. 
ing, $1.10 Pair. Sterling Silver, $3.30 
Pair. Beautifully made. Look far more ex- 
pensive than these low prices. Usually sell 
for more. All prices include tax. 


ee 
LASTS FOREVER 
RECHARGEABLE FLASHLIGHT... No 


more expensive, annoying battery replace- 
ment! This battery lasts forever. Just re- 
charge by plugging in home electric socket 
...as often as necessary. The magic is in 
@ non-corrosive cadmium cell. 3/2” plastic 
case in bright assorted colors. Compact 
enough for pocket or purse. Never buy 
cnother battery! $2.95 


NI 
NORTON T. BELLINGTO? 
45704 Ean Bomon Street 
Hometown 10, Connecticut 


NEVER WRITE ANOTHER RETURN 


ADDRESS ...Here cre 1000 gummed 
labels printed with your name and full 
address to save your time and energy— 
help prevent errors. Just wet and stick. 
Terrific for all stationery, books, checks, 
records, packages. Handsomely printed 
in blue on white stock. State name and 
full address in 3 lines. 1000 labels, 88¢ 


ae 
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LIQUID 24 KARAT GOLD... Like King 
Midas, you can now transform unsightly 
metals into shimmering golden treasures! 
They'll never tarnish nor will they ever 
need polishing. Liquid Gold plates copper, 
brass, bronze, steel, tin, iron, nickel, etc. 
Easy to use. Requires no special equip- 
ment, electricity or skill. Supply sent will 
plate 100 sq. in. Only $1.00 


Car MU ee ae 
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Enjoy ultra-violet tanning for hours 
without burning! So safe you can 
work under it, relax under it, let 
the kiddies play under it! New sci- 
entific principle blocks out burning 
rays...passes only long tanning 
rays! Enjoy the healthful benefits 
of ultra-violet and concentrated heat 
for hours at a time. Aches and pains, 
skin problems, colds, stiff muscles, 


and of course pale, unhealthy looking 
skin are benefited by varying de- 
grees of ultra-violet and heat. ‘‘Safe- 
T-Sun” Lamp guaranteed not to burn 
when used as instructed. UL ap- 
proved. Adjusts 7”-61” in height, 
arm extends 25”. Send $10 now, 
pay balance of $29.95 plus shipping 
charges on delivery, or send $39.95 
now, we prepay delivery. 


“Keep Your Summer Tan All Year Long”’ 


PERSONALIZED SATIN LABELS... for 
anyone who sews, knits or crochets. A 
stamp of quality on the lovely things you 
make! In eggshell, flesh, nile, white, grey 
or maize. Please specify name, style and 
color. Choose from 4 styles: Hand Made 
By; Fashioned By; Made Especially 
For You By; Hand Knit By. 15 Labels 
$1.00, 40 Labels $2.00, 60 Labels $3.00 


TWINKLES! 
BLINKS 
1) 

& OFF! 


WORLD'S GREATEST CHRISTMAS 
TREE VALUE! ONLY 49¢! Fully deco- 


rated. Bright and beautiful. Blinks contin- 
vously on and off! You'll love its petite 
size and fuzzy tree-textured branches! Use 
one as a twinkling centerpiece. Use o pair 
on your mantel, bookcase, or TV console. 


Battery operated (not incl.). 6” high. 
Electric Christmas Tree, each 49¢, 2 for 97¢ 


CAN'T LICK SANTA’S PICTURE OFF 
THESE POPS! ... Made from an old Euro- 


pean recipe, from the finest ingredients 
possible. You can be sure these are good! 
Santa's picture stays on till the very last 
lick becouse it is baked right through the 
center...an art practiced only by expert 
confectioners. Each is bright red, 21/2” 
diameter on a 5” handle. Set of 6, 59¢ 


AUTOMATIC RAIN SPRINKLER ENDS 
WASHOUTS! ... When it rains, Sprinkler 


unrolls & sprinkles! Carries water away 
from house, puts it where it's needed. No 
more gutted, gullied lawns due to water 
rushing from drain pipe. Wind & wear re- 
sistant plastic, 8 ft. long. Installs easily on 
round or rectangular spouts. Amazing valuef 


Special! Only 88¢ eo., 3 for $2.50 


ra" Mail to SPENCER GIFTS Today*=—"——"“4 


I SPENCER GIFTS, AM-18 Spencer Bldg., Atlantic City, N. J. 


My Nome Is. 


PLEASE PRINT 


Address. 
hatha 
HOW MANY 


State 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or 
Money Refunded 
Except 


Personalized Items 
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Southwest 
(Continued from page 4) 
the bulbs are usually of better quality, 
After drying in this way, the bulbs 
should be removed and stored in trays 
of dry sand, vermiculite, peat or sim. 
ilar material. There should be free 
circulation of air to prevent molding. 

Pansy plants should be set out now 
for late winter and early spring bloom, 
Set them securely and mulch with 
ground or screened cow manure. The 
foliage may freeze, but the plants will 
grow again if they have the protection 
of the manure mulch. In this section, 
most garden pools are left filled as 
the danger of damage from freezing 
is negligible. The water-lilies have al- 
ready put out their cluster of under. 
water leaves on top of the tubers as 
a protection. 

Suburban gardens are subject to 
visits by field mice and rabbits in 
search of food. Young plants should 
be protected with wire mesh around 
the base of the plants. When snow is 
on the ground, they are especially 
destructive in their search for food. 
I have seen holly and pyracantha 
completely ruined by rabbits eating 
the bark when snow is on the ground. 

Store garden furniture and _ tools 
for the season. Repaint, oil or grease 
as needed on tools before storage. 
Wash out and dry spraying equipment 
before storing as corrosion can ruin 
this equipment easily. 
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PECIAL for You to re 


5 PACKETS- 5 BEST to To 
¥ Choicest colors—scarlet, rose, salmon, blue, white. 
All exquisitely waved and frilled, the world’s finest 
Sweet Peas! Fall sowing produces deeper roots and 
stronger vines—avoids the risk of planting delays next 
spring due to bad weather. You'll have earlier, larger 
flowers, on longer stems—and a longer season of bloom! 
We'll mail postpaid with easy directions all 5 Packets of 
Seeds, 1 of each color, grown on Burpee’s own Floradale 
Farms—$1. 25 value for only 25c! Send 25c TODAY, at our risk. 


W. Atlee Bur ee Co. 294 Burpee Building 


Clinton, towa or Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Riverside, California 


Cc 


for all LAWN 
& GARDEN 
GROOMING 


Patented, self- 

cleaning device. 

Unbreakable 

steel tines. Will not 

damage established 

lawn. Rugged enough to 

withstand all types of raking. Distributed 

and sold by Wheelhorse and Bolen 
tractor dealers. 


KLEEN TINE 


ey }=)131 Sas V a4 


BOX, 422 ELKHART, IND 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 
—=ygj CATALOG 


LILY VALUES 
Extra-Special! 


ORDER: One ROYAL GOLD, ENCHANTMENT 


and GOLDEN CHALICE LILY BULB (a $3.50 
Value) 


ay 


SEE OUR ADVERTISEMENT IN JULY, AUGUST 
OR SEPTEMBER ISSUE OF THIS MAGAZINE. 


‘PAY ONLY § 


For a pink SPECIOSUM 
(Rubrum) included send 
$2.00 for all four. 


CANBY, OREGON 


Write for our most 
complete colorfully 
illustrated 1961 cata- 
log listing all Prize- 
Winning Chrysanthe- 
mums including new 
outstanding introduc- 
tions and imports. 
Mailed in Janvary— 
n= your copy 
now! 


SUNNYSLOPE GARDENS 


8638 Huntington Dr. Dept.K San Gabriel, Calif. 


Before North Winds 
Begin to Blow 


BEFORE THE 
ground freezes 
and it gets too 
cold for comfort, 
pull out or dig 
(root and all) 
all annuals. 


For the 
northern states 
of Mid-America 


It is 
better to get 
them out of the 
ground to elimi- 
nate eggs and 
harmful larvae that overwinter 
plant remains. Start the program for 
improving the soil for next year’s gal 
den. After removing frost blackened 
plants spade or fork the soil and 
leave it rough so that air, moistufe, 
and low temperatures will penetrate. 
To get maximum benefit from the 
winter elements the soil should be left 
loose and lumpy. Snow and _ winter 
moisture penetrate deeper when the 
soil is left open. Deep freezing will 
tend to destroy harmful soil pests. For 


Flower & Garden Magazine 


by 
Robert A. Phillips 


University 
of Minnesota 


This can be your 


‘Garden 
vor lity Under 
Glass” 

for only $358 


That's all this Model B-3 Everlite Alum- 
inum Greenhouse costs, exclusive of 
foundation and accessories. 


Precision fabricated so you can assem- 
ble it over a week-end! No maintenance 
. just gardening fun for the family! 
Models from $187.50. Complete line 
of accessories. 
Write for price list and 
literature G110 


. Vue. 


14615 Lorain Ave. . Cleveland 11, Ohio 
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these same reasons the soil between 
perennials (well spaced ones) should 
be loosened before the ground freezes. 
Further soil improvement can be 
made at this time by covering the 
cultivated soil with a generous top 
dressing of barnyard manure. 

A thorough pre-winter clean-up of 
the perennial garden starts with the 
removal of dead tops and other debris. 
This will leave the garden looking 
neat and orderly during the winter. 
More important, it removes the dead 
plant parts upon which diseases and 
insects over-winter. Eggs of aphids, 
for example, often live over on the 
foliage of garden chrysanthemums. 
The common diseases of chrysanthe- 
mums, too, pass the winter on the 
foliage of this plant. Diseases and in- 
sects over-winter on the foliage of 
phlox, iris, delphinium, and practically 
all other garden perennials. A good 
house-cleaning of the garden will go 
a long way in reducing if not actually 
solving future pest problems. 

Winter protection is vital to many 
garden plants in this north country. 
Practically all garden perennials need 
some protection. Even the sub-zero 
hardy peony should be given a little 
covering of leaves or hay. Most of 
our good garden perennials should 
have a winter protective mulch con- 
sisting of at least six inches of marsh 
hay or tree leaves. The best time to 
place this mulch is soon after winter 
has arrived and a couple of inches of 
frost is in the ground. 

The mulch holds the frost in the 
ground, eliminates harmful thawing 
and refreezing during the winter, and 
prevents deep penetration of low tem- 
peratures which could be lethal to the 
roots of plants. A ground cover of 
leaves or hay will also prevent soil 
moisture lost to winter winds and sun. 

Clematis should have the added 
protection of a good big shovelful of 
soil over the crown. This assures good 
winter drainage. Hay or leaves a foot 
deep will give the necessary protection 
for the winter. 

Madonna lilies also need special 
attention. Tuck some dry tree leaves 
or hay under the rosette of leaves 
made by this plant in late summer and 
fall. Then place leaves or hay over 
the plant and turn a half-bushel bas- 
ket over all. This protection should 
keep the leaves green through the 
winter. The wintering of the foliage 
is essential to the flowering of the 
madonna lily next year. 
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The final step in protecting roses 
is taken in November before tempera- 
tures drop much below freezing. Tree 
leaves or hay six to 12 inches deep 
over soil-hilled plants will give good 
winter protection. Many rose growers 
are protecting their roses successfully 
with leaves alone, using them two to 
three feet deep over the plants. If this 
method is followed it is important 
to place poison mouse bait in tin cans 
(having both ends removed) among 
the plants before putting on leaves. 


Spot Lilac Scale; 
Make Plants Snug 


Now THAT 
the leaves have 
fallen, examine 
bare stems of 
lilacs for oyster- 
shell scale. This on a 
small gray Oys- Mid-America 
tershell-shaped by 
scale infests sev- Stanley R. McLane 
avuk biuds ‘of Landscape Supervisor 


Country Club District 
shrubs and trees, Kansas City, Missouri 
and is especially fond of lilacs, lom- 
bardy poplar and ash. Heavily in- 
fested plants are gradually weakened 
and may be killed if control measures 
are not followed. 

This scale is difficult to control be- 
cause of its resistance to insecticides. 
The hard horny scale covering is so 
tightly glued to the bark of the host 
plant that the over-wintering eggs are 
protected from the common dormant 
spray materials. 

Young crawlers appear from the 
over-wintering eggs, usually about 
when apples are in bloom. .Fortun- 
ately, there is but one brood a year. 

The former recommendation to use 
dormant sprays has been changed. 
Now we recommend a spray to kill 
the young crawlers instead of the 
over-wintering eggs. The present rec- 
ommendation is to spray the scale 
infested plants thoroughly about the 
first week of June, using two table- 
spoons of 57 per cent malathion plus 
four tablespoons of 25 per cent DDT 
to three gallons of water. 

Fruit trees are generally not planted 
until spring, but if good dormant 
stock is available, planting may be 
done now. Be sure to wrap trunks of 
trees to protect them from mouse and 
rabbit injury. Mounding soil up about 
six inches on the trunks also helps 
prevent injury from mice. 

A comparatively new method for 
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Outstanding 


iS THE WORD FOR 


WAYSIDE’S CATALOG 


Wayside’s new 1961 Spring Catalog is now in the 
hands of the printer and it promises to be the best 
ever... . Reserve your copy now. . . . It will be 
ready for distribution the middle of December. Be 
the first to see dozens of new introductions, pages 
of new color illustrations and outstanding new 
Wayside exclusives that will not be available at 
other nurseries for years to come. 


Experienced gardeners who insist upon unfailing 
quality, infinite variety and outstanding beauty rely 
on Wayside Gardens year after year. They know 
that everything oar in this magnificent catalog 
has been grown and rigidly tested in America’s 
most carefully supervised nursery. 


New HARDY PHLOX. Capt. Symons-Jeune, 
famous English Phlox enthusiast, created this sen- 
sational strain of larger, longer lasting, more bril- 
liant new hybrids. Select your favorites from 
Wayside’s offering of 14 handsome new varieties 
that will add vivid color contrast to your all- 
summer garden. 


New AZALEA, de Rothschild—Wayside’s exclu- 
sive Supreme Selections represents the finest hy- 
brids developed by master plantsman, Lionel de 
Rothschild. Blooms range me purest white to 
delicate pastels to dramatic gold, red and orange. 
Their perfection and hardiness are unrivaled. 


SEND FOR THE WORLD’S FINEST 
HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 


Please enclose $1.00 with your request to cover post- 
age and handling costs of this heavy book. It contains 
everything you will need for spring planting. Lovely 
new shrubs, sturdy trees, ““Pedigreed”’ hardy plants 
and roses of every description. And... Wayside plant 
material is unconditionally guaranteed to reach you in 
first class condition or your money back. 


New AZALEAS de Rothschild 


Supreme 
Selections 


rdens 


219 MENTOR AVE., MENTOR, OHIO 
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Adjustable GROWING LAMP 


Grow perfect tall or short house plants under 
one attractive setting....A Fluorescent Lamp 
solves the plant cluttered window problem. 
Leaf green top easily adjusted on aluminum 
legs. Height 22"- Width 12" - Every lamp 
fully guaranteed and ready to use. 

Junior size-28'long . .$19.75 ppd. U.S.A. 
Senior size-42" long . . $24.50 pt. U.S.A. 

Two fluorescent tubes included. 


Crafthouse Mfg. 93 Lake Rd.- Wilson,N.Y. 
Free Literature 


iQ i. 


English Holly ideal for Christmas 


Send it to friends as gifts and use it for your own 
home decorating. Oregon holly is tops in quality. 
Long branches carefully selected for perfection, filled 
with bright scarlet berries. Shipped freshly cut, treated 
so berries and leaves will not drop during holidays. 
Packed in gift boxes. Shipped prepaid. 

No. 1 box ...20x 9x4 

No. 2 box... 

No. 3 box ... 

Sample Box . . . 


Send for illustrated folder 
N. VAN HEVELINGEN, 
BOX 5076-G 


Growers 
PORTLAND 13, OREGON 


AT HOME 


FOR PLEASURE — please your friends and family 
with lessional corsages, centerpieces, etc. Your 
ch | and club will welcome your assistance in 
arranging impressive floral designs. Win Blue Rib- 
bons. Many earn good money while learning. 
FOR PROFIT—prepare for tremendous money- 
ing opportunities for trained men and women 
in the Floral Field. You may quickly learn how to 
make professional arrangements for the home, wed- 
dings, social affairs, funerals—wherever flowers are 
used. Start your own profitable business or get good 
paying position. Excellent part-time money- ing 
Opportunities. Study and earn your certificate at home. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK 


| NATIONAL FLORAL INSTITUTE 
| 11826 San Vicente Bivd., Studio D-110 
| Los Angeles 49, California 
Please send me your free book ‘Opportunities in 
Floristry’, and how | can learn at home. 
I ee cc ce ee tain 
| a eterna itl teeter ent 
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protecting orchard trees from mice 
consists of filling a six- by six-inch 
trench around the bases of the trees 
with crushed rock of about one-inch 
size. Mice apparently will not dig 
through this rock to reach the bark 
of the trees. 

Since the fall season is now far ad- 
vanced, planting of most perennials 
should be delayed until spring. Deep 
rooted plants, such as peonies, Orien- 
tal poppies, balloon flower and holly- 
hocks may still be set. 

Most hardy perennials when once 
established do not need a winter 
mulch here. However, since the bor- 
der usually includes some rather ten- 
der varieties, a mulch of loose prairie 
hay, straw or evergreen boughs will 
be well worth the effort of applying. 

A small cinder or sand covering 
over delphiniums is frequently advised 
to help prevent too early growth in 
the spring. 

Rhododendrons, holly, yews, frank- 
linia, magnolias and flowering dog- 
woods should have a three- or four- 
inch mulch of oak leaves or peat or 
a mixture of the two. Oak sawdust 
and pine needles are also good 
mulches for these. 

Berried plants add interest to the 
fall season. Many of the berries fur- 
nish food for migrating and winter- 
ing birds 

The Washington hawthorne, cock- 
spur hawthorne, Zumi and Sargent 
crab apples all bear decorative red 
fruits that persist well into the winter 
and frequently remain as a special 
treat for the cedar waxwings that visit 
us on their early spring trip north. 

Ilex decidua, possumhaw, is a na- 
tive holly with scarlet berries of out- 
standing beauty. The red chokeberry, 
pyracantha, Japanese barberry and 
American cranberry bush add red 
berries to the fall picture. 

Rosa multiflora, which has been the 
underdog rose all summer, now out- 
shines the proud hybrid tea. The mul- 
tiflora is the species now being used 
extensively in the Midwest as a “liv- 
ing fence” in soil and wildlife con- 
servation programs. 

Other plants with attractive fruits 
are American holly, inkberry, (Ilex 
glabra), winterberry euonymus, beau- 
tyberry (callicarpa), bittersweet, gar- 
den snowberry (white berries), buck- 
brush or coral berry, English and 
Ibota privets, with black fruits; and 
the Canaert and scopulorum junipers 
with bluish fruits. 


Winter Protection 


Evergreens such as Irish, Swedish 
and Greek junipers and the Oriental 
arbor-vitae, which produce many 
stems from the base, are subject to 
winter damage from sleet and snoy, 
To avoid this probable injury wrap 
the tree with soft heavy cord from the 
base spirally to the top and dow 
again to tie at the starting point. 

Strawberry plants should be 
mulched now to protect from winter 
killing. Prairie hay or straw applied 
about four inches deep is generally 
used. Leaves are less desirable but 
they may be mixed with the other 
materials. 

Hardy water-lilies may be success 
fully wintered over in larger pools 
where there is enough water over the 
soil in which they are planted. Leaves 
may be filled in the small pool to 
cover the lily boxes and a tight 
wooden lid then be placed over the 
pool. A foot of leaves piled over the 
lid, extending out over the edge of the 
pool and held down with branches, 
will keep the lilies in good condition 
and help prevent the pool from crack- 
ing. The boxes containing the lilies 
could also be removed and placed in 
a cool cellar for the winter. Add a 
little water occasionally to prevent the 
roots from drying. 

Another safe way to winter hardy 
water-lilies in their containers is to 
bury them in a trench with about one 
foot of soil covering, topped with 
leaves or straw. 

Potting soil which will be needed 
for shifting house plants during the 
winter or for the indoor seed sowing 
in early spring should be prepared 
now and stored where it will be in 
proper condition for use at any time. 


A Wonderful Month 
For the Gardener 


As you put 
the fallen tree 
leaves on the t 
compost pile be 5 
sure they are 
thoroughly wa- 
tered down. Oth- 
erwise you will 
find dry unde- 
composed areas 
next fall when 
you start to use them. Let the sprit- 
kler run 15 to 30 minutes on them 
after each day’s addition to the pile 
To keep out the earthworms that 


For the 

eastern states 
of Mid-America 
by 

Victor H. Ries 
Ohio 
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destroy so much valuable organic mat- 
ter, scatter 50 per cent chlordane on 
the ground before you put any leaves 
on the pile. Or drench the soil with 
chlordane emulsion. Its effect will last 
a number of years. 

Seeds of both annual flowers that 
normally self sow, and all hardy flow- 
ers, but especially those known for 
poor germination, can be sown in pots, 
flats or directly in the cold frame any 
time this month. Sow in an inch layer 
of equal parts sand and peat. Sift soil 
beneath as well as the seed layer 
through a %-inch sieve to get rid of 
lumps. Write on painted wood labels 
with India ink. Use at least a six-inch 
label. Shorter ones heave out. 


Make a last effort to get rid of 
slugs by scattering one of the pre- 
pared slug baits. It only takes a little 
in each pot. If sow bugs have been a 
problem dust or spray with chlordane. 

Any new hardy flowers that you get 
now are better potted up and the roots 
plunged in sand or peat in a cold 
frame for the winter. If a sash is put 
over them they will get rooted before 
freezing weather. Use a soil mixture 
that contains plenty of peat and sand 
to make it well drained and easy for 
roots to penetrate. 


Gardening With Bricks 


Have you your share of the slum 
clearance or freeway clearance bricks 
from the town dump? There is still 
time to build brick walks or patios 
before winter. To avoid what I call 
“winter killing” of bricks, leave the 
soft, burned ones in the dump. Set 
bricks on an inch of sand or sifted 
cinders. After they are all laid, scat- 
ter sand over the top and sweep it 
into the cracks. Then sow seeds that 
you have in surplus into the cracks. 
This past summer I gave away around 
1,000 seedlings of cardinal flowers 
(lobelia) that came up in my walks. 
I collected over 100 seedlings of Jap- 
anese primroses from another section. 

If you are trying mist propagation 
and cannot find a satisfactory nozzle 
try one from a Windex or moth spray 
bottle. If it does not clog from sedi- 
ment in the pipes it does a wonderful 
job. Or get ¥%-inch plastic tubing and 
with a very fine needle prick a hole 
i it every three or four inches. It’s 
tricky, so get more tubing than you 
think you need. 

Cuttings that I rooted this summer 


(Please turn page }) 
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STURDI-BUILT GREENHOUSES 


Here it is! Your chance to get the New “Sun- 
Glory” prefabricated complete-to-ground green- 
house! Newest style! Lifetime Redwood! Hail- 
proof! Self-shading. Needs no Base! Has built- 
in benches. Prices on Sturdi-Built Greenhouses 
start at $199, freight prepaid! Send for Color 
Catalog showing sizes and styles. 


Sturdi-Built Manufacturing Co., Dept. G, 
11304 S.W. Boones Ferry Road, Portiand 19, Ore. 


TERRARIUMS 


Make your own Christmas terrarium or 
Berry Bowl with my packaged woodland 
material. Pkg. inc., Partridge Berries, 


Rattlesnake Plantain, club 
moss, various mosses. Ppd. $3.50. 


PARTRIDGE BERRY BOWLS, Un- 
usual and unique Xmas wreaths, 
sprays and centerpieces. New this 
year. Grow your own ferns from 
Spores, foolproof kit only $1.98. 
Free illustrated Xmas Catalog. 


A. E. ALLGROVE 


Box 305-C N. Wilmington, Mass. 


It’s fascinating and easy to grow your 
own Geranium plants from seed! More 
popular than ever—wonderful for house 
plants, window boxes, urns, and gardens. 
Enormous flowerheads— crimson, scar- 
let, salmon, rose, pink and white, mixed. 
Why pay a big price for plants when you 
can raise your own for just 10c! 

SPECIAL—50c-Pkt. postpaid for 10c. Start seeds 

now (we tell you how to grow). Send Dime TODAY! 
BURPEE SEED CATALOG FREE—Pictures and descri' 

all best flowers and vegetables, including Burpee Hybrids. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 295 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa on Whesite Caine 


FROM SEED 
ALL KINDS AND FORMS 


Curious, odd-looking, strange spe- 
~ cies of plants that thrive anywhere 
with little care. Flowers of exqui- 
» site beauty and fragrance. Send 
only 10c in coin for 0c Pkt. 

or 3 Pkts. for 25c and Seed 


Sc 
Giaice FREE 


Direct from EMPIRE, for 15 years one of the 
Nation’s largest growers of fine roses! 


* Guaranteed! ap ey 


© Not Waxed! 
° Field-Fresh! a! 


NOW! FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY, 
ROSES FOR LESS THAN 35c EACH! 


YOUR ORDER WILL CONTAIN A MIXED ASSORT- 
MENT OF SUCH WORLD FAMOUS VARIETIES AS 
Better Times* (rich red); Etoile De Hollande 
(red); Red Radiance; Pink Radiance; K. A. Vik- 
toria (snow white); White Am. Beauty; Condesa 
De Sastago (gorgeous two-tone}; Talisman (red 
and yellow); Luxembourg (sun bright yellow); 
Eclipse (yellow); The Doctor (delicate pink) 
Briarcliff* (pure white); Countess Vandal* (two- 
tone) and many others! 


asterisks are former PATENTED varieties!) 


(Roses marked with 


Imagine, an entire rose garden — 12 hardy, 2 yr. old, Gov, 
inspected rose bushes for only ¢3.95ppd. Each a famous 
variety that will give you armloads of blooms every year 
PLUS the delicate fragrance, the classic beauty, the vibrant 
colors that have made the rose a cherished flower since the 
days of Moses! But you must order NOW. This Field-Surplus 
Sale is made on a strict first-come, first-served basis. Our 
fields MUST be cleared now for new planting. Send cash, 
check or M.O. for $3.95 for 12 ($7.90 for 24, etc.) and your 
order will be rushed to you at proper planting time or 
WHEN YOU SPECIFY... post paid, pruned ready for plant- 
ing and complete with planting intsructions. Avoid ‘‘Sold 


GUARANTEE! 
Each order is guaranteed by EMPIRE to 
reach you in a “‘living fresh’’ condition 
complete with easy-to-follow growing 
instructions and pruned ready for plant- 
ing. You must be completely satisfied 
with your plants on arrival, or return 
them and your money will be refunded. 


If your order is postmarked on or before 

FRE the 20th (of month shown on cover of this 
issue), you will receive a former Patented 

OF EXTRA $) sovaive CL. RED BLAZE — America’s 
COST = most prolific blooming climber — FREE! 


Out"’ disappointment — ORDER NOW! 


SUPPLY DEFINITELY LIMITED 


EMPIRE ROSE NURSERY 


BOX 994 * TYLER, TEXAS + DEPT, 1104 


Please send me________guvaranteed rose 
bushes. (Order only in multiples of 12 at 
$3.95 — 24 at $7.90, etc.) 

Name 


Send order postpaid. 





THE FLOWER 
ARRANGEMENT 
CALENDAR — 1961 


The perfect Christ- 
mas gift and desk 
accessory. 62 
beautiful photos 
of the latest and 
best in flower 
arranging, plus 52 
roomy week-by-week engagement 
pages. $1.50 boxed, ready for mailing. 
M. Barrows & Co., Dept. 80, 425 4th 
Ave., New York 16, New York. 
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Dust- 
Resistance 
for Life 


ROSES, SHRUBS, TREES 


WITH 


a a 


Wilt-Pruf your plants and you'll 
spare yourself the worry of winter 
set-backs due to ravaging winds, 
frost and sun scald. 


Wilt-Pruf sprays on easily and 
provides lasting protection to your 
valuable shrubbery. No need for 
burlap wrapping or mechanical 
windbreaks. 


Wilt-Pruf your Christmas Tree to 
prevent needle drop. 


Nursery Specialty I 


?roducts. Inc. 
Croton Falls a4 


and early fall are all planted in al- 
most pure peat in cold frames. There 
is just enough sand and soil mixed in 
to give it a better feel: They were 
watered with a liquid fertilizer sold 
for African violets. The sash on the 
frame will keep them growing quite 
late. As freezing weather begins sash 
will be covered with %4-inch fiberglass 
batting. It lets light through but re- 
duces freezing and thawing. Since I 
was trying to see just what I could 
root the frames have a little bit of 
everything in them: box (10 kinds), 
yews, English ivy, firethorn, Ilex Hetzi, 
pieris, hardy fuchsia, Viburnum Che- 
naulti and Burkwoodi, Berberis candi- 
dula, dwarf roses, azaleas, cherry lau- 
rel, clematis, and so on. I hope to 
have several nice box hedges from the 
assorted kinds I rooted. 


Plant Evergreens, 


Notably Camellias 
WHEN wild 
geese fly high, 
there is a haze on 
the far horizon, th 
and the weather 


M1 


turns pleasantly 
cool, then No- 
vember has ar- 
rived. Usually 
some small plants 


For the 
mid-southern states 
of Mid-America 

by 

Kitty Simpson 


Louisiana 


in the garden 

can be potted to make sunny windows 
brighter for the winter. Small petu- 
nias, coleus, marigolds, even morning 
glories will frame a window in winter. 

Clean up well, putting everything 
that is not diseased into: a compost 
pile. Make new beds for plants of 
pansies, violas, English daisies, calen- 
dula and stock. These may be ferti- 
lized well for they are winter and 
early spring bloomers. All shrubbery 
that bloomed after June may be 
pruned now, things like althaeas and 
crape-myrtle. 

This is a favorite month to plant 
evergreens. One of the finest for us is 
pineapple guava (Feijoa sellowiana) , 
making a neat, round, small tree to 
ten or more feet tall. It has oval, 
glossy green leaves, veined in lighter 
green, velvety and silver on the re- 
verse side. It is as pretty in winter 
when the wind riffles the leaves as 
silver leaf maple is in summer. May 
will find it loaded with exotic blooms, 
almost two inches across, composed 
of four thick cupped petals, the out- 
side mauve and inside purplish red, 


Pineapple guava 


with great poufs of long dark red 
stamens. The blooms cut nicely, make 
striking corsages and bear edible egg- 
shaped small fruits that make delici- 
ous jam. Pineapple guava is a native 
of Brazil. Mine have stood cold below 
15 degrees with no damage. It is not 
finicky as to soil and does well in full 
sun or part shade. 

Pittosporum (tobira) grows to a 
bushy ten feet. The leaves are oval, 
four inches long, and grow dense at 
the tips of the branches. Blooms are 
small sweetly scented flowers in early 
spring. The green and white varie- 
gated pittosporum is much used in 
flower arrangements. It grows well in 
sun or half shade and seems to have 
no particular soil requirements. 

False holly (Osmanthus hetero- 
phyllus variegatus) makes a_ neat 
round ball-like plant, the leaves like 
holly and margined deeply with white. 
It adds to landscape color in winter, 
is cool looking in summer, superb for 
a low hedge or accent plant. 

Almost everyone buys camellias 
when they are in bloom or bud. There 
are a few do’s and don’ts that must 
be observed if these winter aristocrats 
are to be happy. Don’t plant them too 
deeply. Plant where they will be well 
drained. Be sure they have acid soil; 
this can be accomplished by the use of 
oak leaf mold, peat, and a specially 
prepared fertilizer. If possible test the 
soil and if it is not acid go to your 
seedsman for his advice. Make sure 
that the ball sits on solid ground s0 
that later it will not sink too deeply. 
Build up to the ball of roots, then 
mulch well. Pinestraw is a good 
mulch. Old sawdust or small oak 
leaves may also be used, but not large 
leaves as they may pack and exclude 
the air. 
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An ideal place for camellias is un- 
der tall trees, preferably pines. There 
are so many camellias that one’s fancy 
can run wild. “Daikagura’ is one of 
the earliest to bloom, starting in Oc- 
tober and blooming until Christmas. 
Blooms are large, double, irregular, 
deep pink. A sport of this is “Daika- 
gura Variegated’ which is striped and 
spotted with white. No garden could 
have too many of the purple dawns 
(Mathotiana rubra). The bloom is 
huge, double, rose shaped, deep glow- 
ing ped, and as the blooms age the 
margins of the petals show a purple 
edging. It’s a good grower with lus- 
trous foliage, truly a classic camellia. 

‘Thelma Dale’ has large pink 
blooms, and is an incomplete double. 
For variety she has petal sizes inter- 
mixed. Some of the blooms will be 
spotted with white. ‘Sarah Frost’ is a 
famous old southern camellia, now 
much used as understock for grafting. 
It grows tall and compact, blooms 
myriads of medium size, double, rose 
form blooms from rose pink to light 
red in color. 


Landscape Planning; 
Soil Test Pointers 


THe home- 
owner with a 
new yardto 
landscape can be 
thinking about 
selecting trees, 
shrubs and flow- high plains states 
ers to plant next _—of Mid-America 
spring. A well by 
landscaped yard Leonard A. Yager 
: Montana State College 
is not planned at 
aminute’s notice. It requires thought- 
ful attention and a plan on paper. 

You can get help in various ways. 
First, consult back issues of Flower @ 
Garden for articles on yard beautifi- 
cation. There are also good books on 
the subject. Your state college or uni- 
Versity extension service might have 
literature on landscape planning and 
choosing plants. 

There are three basic steps in land- 
scaping. The first is to develop the 
plan, the second to select suitable 
Plants, and the third to plant. 

Selection of plants presents many 
Pitfalls. If the plan was designed by 
someone outside your area, some of 
the plants suggested may not be hardy 
for you. Check carefully with a local 
furseryman before planting. If the 
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bloom this year. Order today and save—supply limited 

no C.O D's. Any offer $1.00 postpaid. 4 offers for 
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Two year old, hardy ever- 
blooming hybrid tea bush Rose, 
finest deep red, big beautiful 
blooms, 6” across, lovely wax 
foliage. Most fragrant of all roses. 


$1.00 Each 
OFFER No. 22 


BEGONIAS 


from this 


SPECIALTIES 


$1.00 Per Offer 
Postpaid 
Offers Cannot be 
Broken 
Offer No. 17 AFRICAN 
VIOLET—Double Neptune, 


22" Deep blue double 
flowers. Each ..$1.00 


Offer No. 20 FUCHSIA 
PLANT —Ruby-Red petals 


Strong, hardy, 
perennial plants, 
Will bloom in' 
your garden for 
years. One each, 
Red, Purple and 
Pink. Separately 
labeled. 


3 Plants $1.00 


Rapid. and easy 
to grow plants. 
Magnificent, 
velvety 3” to 4” 
flowers last for 
months. Can be 
Planted out- 
doors in warm 
weather. Lovely 
mixed colors. 


5 big bulbs $1.00 


Camellia flow- 
ered, tuberous 
rooted. Gor- 
geous double 
blooms, mixed 
colors, all top 
size imported 
bulbs. Easy to 
grow. Ideal for 
inside and out- 
side planting. 


{0 top size bulbs 
$1.00 


OFFER No. 24 


OFFER No. 16 


OFFER No. 14 


with purple inner petals. 
For Outdoor or Indoor 
planting. Each ..$1.00 


Offer No. 26 REGALE 
ve pate pro- ’ . 

uce 6” long blooms, 4” 

Mounds of gorgeous blooms 
this year. Hardy easy to grow 
2 to 3 ft. across. One each 
separately labaled. Red, Yel- 
low, Bronze, White. 


4 for $1.00 
OFFER No. 10 


Offer No. 27 CALADIUM 
—Fancy Leaved. Excellent 
border plants, or attrac- 
tive house plants. Mixed 
Colors. 

3 large bulbs...$1.00 GERANIUMS 

Most profuse 
blooming geranium 
offered. 4” to 6” 
ball shaped blooms. 
Beautiful deep rich 
red color — well 
rooted from 2”%” 
pots. Have lovely 
blooms until frost. 


3 for $1.00 
OFFER No. 25 


GLADIOLUS 


RAINBOW 
MIXTURE 


HYDRANGEA 


MINIATURE Plants from 3” pots... 

POT ROSE Blooms indoors in win- 
For Indoor or Out- ~¥ 4 iter, can be transplanted 
door All Double Ever- * to the yard in summer. 
blooming. Only 10 in- #: Strong, hardy plants. Gor- 
ches high when fully 
grown, Blooms no 
bigger than a thimble. 
Make wonderful gifts. 
Culture included. 


Ruby Red Only $1.00 
OFFER No. 37 


Offer No. 31 RANUN- 
CULUS—Popular, colorful 
perennial. Fine for cut- 
ting. 25Bulbs for $1.00 
geous immense flowers. 
Special offer. 

One Red and one Blue. 


2 for $1.00 


OFFER No. 21 


Offer No. 32 ANEMONES 
—Free blooming, ideal 
for bouquets, mixed col- 
ors, perennial. 


Offer No. 33 CANNAS— 
New Pink Gem. 


Offer No. 35 HANGING 
BASKET BEGONIAS — 
Lerge bulbs. Hanging ef- 
fect. 3 bw a 


Offer No. 38 GARDENIA 
PLANTS — Beautiful, big, 
gions from 3-inch pots. collection of 
guaranteed-to- 
bloom bulbs. 
Planting in- 
structions in- 
cluded. 


bry - ag me 
—Drooping, flat- | Basy to grow load of big 
anches | blooms. One each—Red, 
Pink, Yellow, White — 
separately labeled. 


4 for $1.00 
OFFER No. 34 


Dwarf Everbearing. 
Unique House Plant that 
grows real edible fruit. 


Only $1.00 | 40 Bubs $1.00 
OFFER Neo. 12 


BUY 4—$1.00 OFFERS... PAY ONLY $3.75, POSTPAID 
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Conquer Snow With POWER! 


Get out and go in spite of snow! Powerful 
6.6 HP Gravely Tractor and its big 48” 
Snowplow attachment clears your side- 
walks in one pass, the driveway in two. 
No need for hours of hard work— just guide 
the Gravely and watch the snow go! All- 
gear Drive, Power Reverse, optional Elec- 
tric Starter. 

Snowplow, Snowblower two of 30 tools 
for year-round lawn and garden work. 


24-Page POWER Vs. Drudgery 
Booklet tells all. Write Now! 


GRAVELY TRACTORS 
P.O.BOX 609-L DUNBAR, W. vA. 


Sensational Red Robin (Gloire Des 
sweeping country. Sur- 

with beauty, pro- 

tection. Costs as little as 12c a foot. 
Grows to 6 foot fence, if desired. 
Carries the seal of Good Housekeep- 
ing and Parents’ Magazine. Send for 
FREE FULL COLOR BOOK TODAY! 


GINDEN NURSERY CO., DEPT. 907,SAN BRUNO, CALIF. 


FAST, FAGY, SURE, SAFE 


for everything you grow! 


Instantty-soluble plant food 
for 5-way feeding. Plants 
“drink in” rich nutrients 
through 


blooms, branches, roots 
oor Reilly secret fore. 
a. Just add to water, sprin- 
ke or — on everythi 
= ow indoors or out! 
25 years by profes- 
sional growers. Sold by 
leading nurseries, garden 
and hardware stores. 


plants chosen are not hardy, the result 
following a severe winter will be re- 
planting with hardier kinds. 

The best way to know what’s hardy 
for you is to take notes of established 
plantings of trees and shrubs in the 
locality. Lists of recommended plants 
can also be obtained from state ex- 
tension services. 

When something is wrong with 
plant growth, the advice often given 
to gardeners is to have their soil tested. 
Certainly soil fertility and soil condi- 
tions influence plant growth, but they 
are not the only factors in poor 
growth. Soil tests usually measure the 
availability of some of the major ele- 
ments—nitrogen, phosphorus and po- 
tassium, and will reveal the degree of 
acidity and conductivity. The latter 
indicates presence or absence of salts 
building up in the soil possible from 
poor drainage, over-use of fertilizers, 
and poor irrigation water. 

The usual soil test does not always 
give a clue to many plant growing 
problems, for some factor other than 
fertility may be an important cause of 
poor plant growth. Soil compaction 
for example, which causes reduced 
aeration in soils, isn’t necessarily re- 
vealed by a soil test. 

Take stock of your horticultural 
practices before blaming soil fertility 
for poor plant growth. Weather and 
climatic conditions are important to 
consider also, and insects or diseases. 

Red spider and other mites cause 
considerable damage without your 
knowing about it. They are quite small 
and infest a wide range of plants. 
They are most abundant during hot, 
dry weather. A good hand lens helps 


to spot this pest on plants. 

Virus diseases cause off color foliage 
or leaf and stem distortions, without 
usually killing plants. They can spread 
rapidly without being noticed. Bag. 
terial and certain fungus diseases, too 
can work unseen for a time. Rots due 
to fusarium organisms work unsus. 
pected below the ground. Some inset 
pests and nematodes work on the roots 
of plants. Improper watering or other 
poor cultural practices also are re. 
sponsible for unsatisfactory growth of 
garden plants. 

If you decide your problem is soil 
fertility, then a soil test might reveal 
an answer to poor growth. In sam. 
pling garden soil, take soil from rap 
dom areas throughout the garden 
Usually soils are sampled down toa 
depth of six to 12 inches. Mix thes 
samples together thoroughly and then 
take out the amount required for a 
test. Your county agent or state col- 
lege can advise you on sampling, and 
probably can conduct tests for you. 
Usually a small fee is involved. 

In order that the soil analysis is 
interpreted properly, provide as much 
information as possible such as previ- 
ous crops that have been grown in the 
soil, what fertilizers have been applied 
in the past and how much. Mention 
your method of watering, how much 
you apply and whether it’s applied 
overhead or the water is run in fur 
rows. State whether you think you 
have a drainage problem. It is als 
important to tell why you thought the 
soil should be tested. If you can sup 
ply this additional information, the 
interpretation of your soil test can be 
much more meaningful and helpful. 


St 
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“Somebody put your hair-stuff where Daddy keeps the garden spray!’ 
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THE FORUM 


your questions answered 


by C. L. Quear 


We have two bittersweet vines that 
blossom well each year but they never 
produce berries, Could you tell us why? 
Mrs. L. B., Michigan. 

The two vines are of the same sex. The 
bittersweet, Celastrus scandens, is dioecious. 
The pistillate and staminate flowers appear 
on separate plants. Both male and female 
flowers must be present if the pistillate, or 
female, flowers produce berries. Additional 
vines of the opposite sex need to be planted 
near the vines you now have. 

Could you suggest some sturdy peren- 
nials which would survive our 30 degrees 
below zero winters? Mrs. C. J., S. Dakota. 

Most perennials will survive your tem- 
perature if they are grown on well drained 
soil, properly mulched and cared for. A 
visit to local gardens or nurseries will indi- 
cate those perennials and their varieties 
that are most popular. Such perennials as 
peonies and hemerocallis might be de- 
scribed as sturdy. Many chrysanthemums, 
hybrid delphiniums and columbines are 
equally hardy but require more care and 
constant renewal to keep them at their best. 
Those requiring a minimum of care might 
include achillea, gypsophila, gaillardia, 
pyrethrum, iris, sedums, dicentra, statice 
and helianthus. 

I have several jacaranda trees grown 
from seed. Are they adapted to this cli- 
mate? What protection should they 
have? E. W. T., Oklahoma. 

Jacaranda trees are tropical and not 
suited to your climate. If heavily mulched 
it is possible that they might come up from 
the roots each year but the top would be 
winter killed. It should be placed under 
glass during winter and grown at green- 
house temperatures, or at least at tempera- 
tures above freezing. 

I have a seven-year-old pink flower- 
ing hydrangea. For several years I have 
left it outdoors during the winter, pro- 
tecting it with leaves which covered half 
the height and cut off the exposed 
stems. It has survived, but each year the 
blossoms are fewer and the last two years 
it has not bloomed at all. Although the 
eaves are enormous they do not have 
the deep green color as at first. I would 
appreciate your advice. Mrs. A. R., 
Missouri. 

Probably your variety of hydrangea is one 
that bears flowers only on old canes. That 
is, the flower buds are formed during the 
summer and are matured at the tip of each 
cane by fall. If these terminal buds are 
winter killed or cut away there will be no 
bloom. A bud will occasionally develop a 
bloom on a new cane but this cannot be 
depended on to produce many blossoms. 
This winter, protect the entire plant with 
a covering of coarse material such as corn- 
stalks and do not cut away any of the top. 
When growth starts in the spring cut away 
only winter-killed stems and the plant 
should bloom on all canes that are not 
damaged. 

I have heard that geraniums could be 

ung in a dark cool place over winter. 
have tried this but they always die. 
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Could you give me some information 
about them? Mrs. F. F., Wisconsin. 

It is possible to carry geraniums over 
winter if they are large, well ripened plants. 
Hang them by their roots in a cool dark 
place. In early spring, the earlier the bet- 
ter, take them down, prune the tops back 
severely and pot the plants in sandy soil. 
Keep them in a warm light place and water 
moderately. Soon new shoots will appear 
and the plants will be ready to set outside 
when danger of frost is past. You will 
probably have better results if you take 
cuttings from the old plants in the fall and 
plant them in sandy soil. Carry them along 
cool and rather dry. By January they should 
be rooted and ready to jump into larger 
pots. Increased temperature and watering 
should start them into active growth and 
produce good plants for spring bedding. 


How should a crape-myrtle be cared 
for in winter? Mrs. W. F., Missouri. 

Crape-myrtle needs no fall or winter 
care. After frost a mulch three inches deep 
of rotted stable dressing, ground corn cobs, 
or other coase litter is of value. In spring 
when growth starts the tops should be cut 
away two or three inches above the soil. 

What causes my lunaria to be mottled 
with dark areas where the seeds lie? Mrs. 
K. W. K., Wisconsin. 

The dark areas in the lunaria seed pods 
are mold caused by moisture in the seed. 
The seed pod will mold unless the seed 
becomes well ripened. Bright sunny weather 
without much rain is what they need. If 
the plants get all the light possible, are 
vigorous and set seed before cool fall 
weather, they should be free from mold. 

How are avocado seeds sprouted? Mrs. 
O. L., Michigan. 

Stick three or four toothpicks into the 
side of an avocado seed and suspend the 
seed on the rim of a water glass. Keep 
water in the glass so that the water just 
touches the bottom of the seed. Roots form 
first, then the seed splits and the top begins 
to grow. At this stage the young tree is 
ready to be potted in rich sandy soil and 
kept growing. 

I rooted some bleeding hearts from 
cuttings. Should I keep them inside dur- 
ing the winter or can they be put in the 
ground? Mrs. J. B. L., Kentucky. 

If the bleeding heart plants are well 
rooted they may be set in the garden. They 
should be well mulched for root protection 
over the winter. If the plants are potted it 
might be better to keep them in a cold frame 
until early spring. Either the cold frame or 
the garden would be better than keeping 
them indoors for they must have their 
dormant period. 

What is a good mulch for perennials? 
Mrs. A. R., Minnesota. 

A good winter mulch for perennials 
might be a number of substances. Where 
coarse litter is needed as around delphin- 
iums, chrysanthemums, etc., cornstalks or 
spruce branches might be used. Around 
roses mound soil up around the base of the 
plants. Rotted manure is an excellent all 
purpose mulch. Ground corncobs are. ex- 
cellent. Peat moss is ideal for azaleas and 
hydrangeas. Sawdust may be used but too 
heavy a layer may smother low growing 
perennials. Work sawdust around the base 
of plants leaving the crowns exposed. 

I have some yews planted on the west 
side of the house. During the summer 
they are shaded by a nearby deciduous 
tree but now during the winter I am 
wondering if the sun will be harmful? 
M. C. W., Kansas. 

The winter sun will not damage the 
yews. In fact a little sun in fall and early 
spring should be beneficial to them. Strong 
drying winter winds are more likely to do 
damage than the winter sun. ¢ 


The Best in House Plants 


BUELLS 
Hybrid 
GLOXINIAS-% 


From America’s leading hybridizer you can get 
plants or tubers that will produce immense 
blossoms over delicate velvety-green foliage. A 
treasure no home should be without. Will bring 
pleasure to your window garden or green- 
house for years. 


Hybrid Gloxinia Plants 


in 2%4" shipping pots. Assorted each 
) 


colors only — no choice. 2 for 
$1.85; 6 for $4.75; 12 for $8.50 


Gloxinia Tubers 


plump, healthy, large size tu- 
bers. Selected for color and 
Reds, Pinks, 
Variegated Purples and Varie- 
gated Pinks. (State which) only 


Special Offer G-2 


2 husky Buell Hybrid Gloxinia Plants 
(no color choice) and 2 qts. of our 
special potting soil. Guaranteed to 


$990 04. 
arrive in good condition . . . only ppd. 


*(West of Miss. River . . . $3.30 ppd.) 
Order direct from this ad. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS 


America’s 


size of flower. 


$132 


most widely grown 
house plant. We grow hun- 
dreds of new, different, unusual 
varieties as well as the old fa- 
vorites. Nearly 400 varieties 
listed in my new aan, Order 
plants direct from ad. All plants 
shipped postpaid in 214" plas- 
tic pots. 


Newer Varieties & Supremes 
$2.00 ea. 


Laughter 

Melody Air 

Mischief 

Raspberry Sherbet 
Sleeping Beauty 
Star Holly Selections 
White Pride Supreme 


Good Growers & Bloomers 
$1.00 ea. 


April Love Iris 

Black Cherry Jubilee 

Blue Nocturne Little Blue Giant 
Boyce Edens Lorna Doone 
Dixie Moonbeam Purple Knight 
Faberge Wintry Rose 


FREE COLOR CATALOG 


My new big colorful 1960-61 Catalog is com- 
plete, authoritative—your guide to the best in 
Hybrid Gloxinias, Slipper Gloxinias, African 
Violets and other Gesneriad plants, seeds, soil, 


tubers and Rhizomes. Send postal card for 
your free copy. 


ALBERT H. BUELL 
Dept. M-110 Eastford, Conn. 
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Afterglo 
Angel Child 
Blue Blaze 
Cluster O’ Blue 
Innocent Peach 
Irresistable 
Isle of Dreams 





Begonias come in many colors and 
shapes—and most can be grown from seed, 
Top row, left to right: B. cypraea, rex 
hybrid, wax begonia ‘Rose Queen.’ 
Second row: B. kewensis, rex hybrid, 


B. sunderbruchi. Bottom: B. ‘Fleecealba, 
B. oxyphylla. 


GROWING HOUSE PLANTS 


Ralp THE KITCHEN for inexpensive equipment—and 
grow a fabulous variety of house plants at almost no 
cost, and even less trouble, from seeds! 

For sowing the seeds, use containers with covers— 
such as plastic refrigerator dishes or casseroles; or for 
uncovered containers, like empty cottage cheese cartons, 
provide covers of plastic or a piece of glass. 

For growing small seedlings, save space with plastic 
ice cube or egg trays, foil frozen food pans, or cake tins. 
Since tender seedlings are best watered from below, 
punch drainage holes in the bottom of the container. 
For plastic, use a red-hot ice pick or awl; for cake pans, 
hammer and nail. Set the container in a pan of water 
until moisture appears near the surface of the soil. 

Aluminum foil is handy for lining flats or boxes, to 
retain water or moist vermiculite or sand. Clear kitchen 
plastic, which comes in rolls, works well for covering all 
kinds of containers, to preserve humidity. Empty carrot 
bags serve the same purpose. 

A miniature “greenhouse” to keep small plants warm 
and moist can be made from a flat like an empty grape 
or cherry crate from the grocer. Line the bottom with 
aluminum foil. On this, a generous layer of moist 
vermiculite, pebbles, sand or substitute. The sides can 
be cut from ordinary window glass, and held together 
with strips of masking tape. The top may be another 
piece of glass, cut slightly larger than the bottom of the 
flat, or of clear plastic. 

Now, all you need is the seeds! Check your favorite 
seed catalog for a house plant section. Or contact one 
of the national plant societies, like the American Gloxinia 
Society, or the American Begonia Society. Many sell 
rare or hard-to-find seeds at nominal cost. 

Try it! You'll have plants you couldn’t find, or couldn’t 
afford—and some to share with your neighbors, too! 
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from seeds 


BY BERNICE BRILMAYER 


1. In container, thoroughly moisten layer of sifted, ster- 
ilized soil—or a sterile medium like finely milled sphag- 
num moss. Sow seed sparingly and evenly on top. Do 
not cover finest seed, like begonias or African violets. 
Cover larger seeds approximately the depth of their own 
size. Put cover on container, mark with plant name, 
and set in a warm place. Never allow seeds to dry out. 
Check daily, and if soil looks dry, water with a few 
drops on the side of the container. 
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2. When seeds start to germinate, uncover container and 5. Cake tin with seedlings of the exotic gesneriad, 

set in a protective humidifying device like this glass- Alloplectus vittatus. When seedlings grow so large 

walled flat. Keep warm and provide good light, but not that their leaves touch, they may be transplanted 

strong sunlight. Continue to keep soil moist. to small pots or a small flat. Start weekly waterings 
with a weak fertilizer solution. 


6. S pace-saving con- 
tainer—plastic ice cube 
tray with seedlings of 
begonia ‘Wooly Bear.’ 
Tray holds 14 small 
plants, is less trouble to 
handle than separate 
pots—if you have pots 
small enough! 


3. Happy home for delicate seedlings 1s 
this old book case, with fluorescent lights 
fitted over the shelves. Moist vermiculite 
keeps air humid. 


r 


‘ 


7. Varied group of seedlings from three to six months 
old. Back row: Chamaeranthemum venosum, cactus, 
smithiantha ‘Rose Queen, African violet hybrid. Front 
row: angel wing begonia, Peperomia maculata, Kohleria 
lindeniana, Billbergia porteana. 


” 


4. Transplant seedlings when they have one or more 
“true” leaves. Lift tiny plants carefully on tip of paring 
knife, and place in small pre-prepared holes in soil. Firm 
gently around roots. Water thoroughly from below. This 
is Alternanthera versicolor, called “snowball plant.” 


8. Episcias start 
slow, but speed up 
later. This plant ts 
eight months old. 
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Kalanchoe Kirkii Kalanchoe flammea 


BY LapisLaus CuTakK 


Kalanchoe tomentosa Bryophyllum Daigremontianum 


Bryophyllum Fedtschenkoi Bryophyllum W aldheimii 
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' Ir you are looking for suitable plants for your window 
x garden, consider your search ended and heed’ my 
idvice. The kalanchoids are the plants for you! 
| Probably you are wondering what the deuce are kalan- 
thoids? Simply it*is a collective word applied to a sub- 
family under Crassulaceae which commonly you know as 
the stonecrop or orpine family. Members of the Crassu- 
ceae family are numbered in the thousands, are scat- 
tered throughout the world, and all of them are classed 
gs succulents. 
| The family name itself is derived from the Greek word 
Kerassus” which means thick, describing the succulent 
bit of these plants. Crassulaceae is a complex family 
sat best. The late Alwin Berger, who is still regarded as 
jone of the leading investigators of succulents, has for 
‘convenience divided the family into six subfamilies. The 
Pkalanchoids, which we will discuss here, is only one of 
» them. 

Among the kalanchoids you will find some of the 
most ornamental as well as peculiar members of the 
plant kingdom. They are being used effectively in land- 
scape work, in warmer regions such as Florida, Texas 
© and California. None of the kalanchoids tolerate frost. 
| They are useful as warm weather foundation plantings, 
| as bedding plants on hillsides and terraces, in planter 
> boxes, and even as hanging basket ornaments. 

Generally speaking, three genera (or kinds) are in- 
' cluded in this subfamily. They are Kalanchoe, Bryophyl- 
lum and Kitchingia. It is admittedly hard to draw a line 
between these three genera and because of this botanists 
disagree whether to use one name for all the plants in 
the group or to consider these three names as more suit- 
able. I will try to explain simply, so that the reader can 
decide for himself as to what plants he has. 

The genus Kalanchoe was named by Adanson in 1763. 
' Forty-six years later Salisbury coined Bryophyllum. Baker 
| published Kitchingia in 1881. These three genera repre- 
| sent all the kalanchoids. Included in the group are over 

200 different species and varieties. 

For the non-technical gardener it is easier to identify 

the plants by leaf behavior than by the flowers. The 
leaves of kalanchoes, as far as I know, never produce 
young plants along the margins as does the bryophyllum. 
But when leaves of kalanchoes are placed in sand new 
plants arise from the base of the leaf stem. Kalanchoe 
flowers all stand erect and look like those of a bouvardia 
(handsome greenhouse flowering shrub) or in some 
| Species like nicotiana, the tobacco. Most bryophyllum 
| produce tiny plants from notches along the margins of 
| the leaves or from the tips, even while the leaves are 
; Still attached to the mother plant. The flowers are always 
| Nodding or pendent with a more or less inflated look, 
like miniature lanterns hanging on slender threads from 
‘the flowering stalks. Kitchingias also have nodding 
| flowers with spreading carpels (units of the pistil) and 
> longer styles (the shank of the pistil) . 
> Most kalanchoids come from Madagascar and South 
| Africa although a few species have world-wide distribu- 
tion in the tropics. For instance Bryophyllum pinnatum 
- (the one commonly called air plant) is often seen growing 
: | wild in many out of the way places in the old and new 
;.Worlds. I.enee found.this plant along a small brook near 
of ordoba in Vera Cruz, Mexico. It grew luxuriantly in 
half shade and anyone not acquainted with it could 
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easily have thought it a native. Bryophyllum Daigremon- 
tianum and B. tubiflorum will soon become cosmopolitan 
also, for these two are able to produce hundreds of off- 
spring from their leaves which, dropping to the ground, 
grow into mature plants in a remarkably short time. The 
fact that they are not world-wide as yet is due to their 
newness. They were introduced into the trade only 30 
years ago. Both of these species can become a green- 
house nuisance as the tiny plants grow wherever they fall 
and must constantly be weeded out. 

Most kalanchoids are earth-bound plants and grow on 
the ground in forests, plains, and deserts under many 
conditions. Some, however, are also epiphytic—that is, 
they grow on trunks of trees in tropical forests in Mada- 
gascar. Recently a friend of mine living in Guatemala 
sent me a few tiny plants from trees, and among them 
were starts of Bryophyllum tubiflorum. 


As Pot Plants 


Kalanchoids on the whole are easy plants to grow and 
most will grow in pots. In fact, many are quite attractive 
as pot plants, especially when kept small. They tolerate 
almost any kind of soil but prefer one that is friable, 
composed of well-rotted leaf mold, sand and good loam. 
They need not be fed unless the soil is deficient in food. 
Most are robust growers in the sun and many species 
become highly colorful. Given too much shade, they will 
tend toward spindliness. If the plants grow too tall for 
the window they can be pruned and the cut stems rooted 
easily in sand. Most of the plants after blooming produce 
much seed. The seed is fine and needs only to be scat- 
tered over moist soil for germination. Germination 
usually takes place in two weeks and flowers can be 
expected within a year. Leaf propagation is a fast 
method of increasing the stock. The leaves are quite 
succulent and will hold life for a long time. If you try 
to press leaf specimens of kalanchoids, they will start 
to sprout -between blotters unless you dip them first in 
hot water to kill them. 

_Kalanchoids are probably the most ideal plants for 
occupational therapy workers in hospitals. Patients can 
find enjoyment and interest in watching the plants grow. 
The plants require little care and effort. Kalanchoids 
are also excellent for teaching young gardeners about 
nature’s ways. Kalanchoids fit nicely in flower arrange- 
ments and will keep for a long time without water. 
Shoots of bryophyllums often have that desired curve or 
pastel shade needed in a beautiful and colorful table 
piece. Branches of bryophyllum and kitchingia also seem 
to infuse a subtle softness and warmth to an Oriental 
arrangement. 


Pagoda Plant 


For the collector the kalanchoids offer great diversity. 
Let us discuss first some of the choice bryophyllums. 
Foremost in mind is B. Daigremontianum from Mada- 
gascar. It has large broad oval to triangular, glossy, 
purple-hued leaves which produce innumerable plantlets 
along the finely-notched margins. This is called pagoda 
plant because the leaf arrangement reminds one of the 
many-storied Chinese temples. A great favorite with 
women is B. Fedtschenkoi—also from Madagascar. The 
long stems lend themselves admirably for flower arrange- 


(Please turn to page 44) 
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Taetsia fruticosa, Hawaiian “Ti” plant, 
grown in an oblong planter with air fern 
tucked in at either end, makes a truly 
handsome gift item. 


AS 
A. 


OBS = 


BY Keiru S. PHILuIPs 


African violets, well-grown and presented in plastic 
By es | pots, are among the prize gift items you can grow 
> P oe 12 Ce : - yourself. 


Rhoeo discolor, prayer plants, dieffenbachia, philodendron, 
episcia and wax begonia—all make attractive gifts and are easy 
to propagate, 


LeT’s TURN OUR HOBBY of gardening into a hobby of 
gift-giving. Here in our window garden, there in our 
outdoor garden, the materials are at hand. Many plants 
can be started from slips or cuttings; by divisions or 
offsets; or by air-layering and even by seeds. And for 
birthday or anniversary, for Valentine’s Day or Mother’s 
Day, for Easter or Christmas, for invalid or shut-in, 
whatever the occasion or excuse, plants are always 
given a warm welcome. 

Instead of having bought that silver-plated back- 
scratcher, which set you back a pretty penny, for Aunt 
Matilda’s birthday, why shouldn’t you have given her 
one of your prized African violets which you yourself 
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Wick-fed plastic planters will enhance your gift offerings. 
Only one of the planters shown cost more than 50c and 
two were much less. 


started? (She probably scratches her back on the bed- 
post or handiest door-jam, anyway!) What finer gift 
could you have given her than one in which you had 
put a part of yourself, your skill, your patience and your 
thoughtfulness? 

Add a touch of glamor by growing gift plants in any 
of the many attractive planters on the market. Choose 
one that is simple in design, efficient, and in good taste. 
Myself, I prefer the wick-fed plastic planters such as are 
used for growing African violets. Only one of those 
shown in the illustrations cost over 50 cents, and some 
were much less. 

When you visit the homes of friends, study your sur- 
roundings for ideas, making mental notes of what plants 
you would grow and where if this were your abode. 
Perhaps the mantel needs the softening effect of trailing 
philodendron; the coffee table would look more at- 
tractive with a small foliage plant or an episcia; this 
rather gloomy corner could be enlivened by a shade- 
loving plant; or the window garden needs the bright 
touch of a flowering plant. Then, when you return 
home, see what you have on hand to offer. 

African violets, as mentioned, are always welcome 
gifts for any occasion at any time of the year. Propaga- 
tion methods are so well known that they bear no 
repeating here. 

Far more lovely and less temperamental than African 
violets, in my humble opinion, are the episcias with their 
leaves in jewel-like tones of amethyst, topaz and 
emerald; of copper, bronze, platinum and silver. Mostly 
the leaves are hairy and velvety, but some are smooth. 
Flower colors are scarlet, sky-blue, yellow or white; and 
there is a fringed white—-Episcia dianthiflora—whose 
blossoms resemble a carnation pink. As with African 
Violets, episcias can be propagated from single-leaf 
cuttings in damp sand, sphagnum moss, vermiculite or 
even plain water. Runners of mature plants, too, can be 
cut off and rooted easily in any of the above mediums. 

Cuttings of angel wing begonias root readily any 
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time of the year in water and make truly handsome 
gifts. Do not overlook the lowly wax begonias, those 
amiable plants which will cheer any invalid or shut-in 
with their gay little blossoms. Cuttings, of course, are 
commonly started in water; but I find a better method 
is to place sphagnum moss, thoroughly wet, directly in 
the planter and then set as many cuttings as will make 
an attractive planting directly in the moss. By keeping 
a constant supply of water in the tray of the wick-fed 
planter, rooting will be rapid, and I lose no cuttings 
from stem-rot nor find any shriveled leaves as I do 
frequently with the water method. Repotting is un- 
necessary, as the plants, once rooted, will thrive as 
happily in the moss as in soil if a schedule of liquid 
feedings is followed. 

Rhoeo discolor, or Moses-in-a-Boat as some call it, is 
a choice foliage plant, which offers an additional bonus 
in the form of a bloom, and will not go begging long 
for recipients. The pandanus-like leaves are dark green 
above, a vivid purple beneath, and the plant produces 
two flattened bracts, boat-shaped, in which clusters of 
tiny white flowers are enveloped. Numbers of these 
bracts grow close to the stem, and frequently the plant 
produces offsets which are easily rooted directly in soil. 
A variegated form, Rhoeo vittata (Moses-in-the- 
Bulrushes), has leaves dark purple beneath and striped 
yellow above. 


Combination Plantings 


One of my inexpensive productions is received with 
great warmth because of the manner in which it is 
presented. This is the Hawaiian “Ti” plant (Taetsia 
fruticosa). I grow these in long planters in rich soil; 
then for a really artistic touch I tuck air fern into the 
soil at each end of the planter. The result for a 
minimum outlay is a glamorous creation I could not 
buy at a florist shop for under three or four dollars. 
Both the “Ti” logs and the air fern can be found 
frequently in dime stores or your local supermarket. In 
purchasing the logs, select those which have already 
sprouted and you will have less trouble in getting them 
started. 

Incidentally, before making combination plantings 
be sure you know your plant material—their likes and 
dislikes; their culture and habits. Do not wed a sun- 
lover with a shade-lover; neither one that likes it warm 
with one that likes it cool; nor one that likes it moist 
with one that likes it dry. Obviously, one or the other 
must suffer, and your gift planting will not long remain 
attractive. 


In your hobby of growing your own gifts, there are 
philodendron and ivies, cacti and succulents, begonias 
and geraniums, marantas and dieffenbachias to supply 
you with material. The list is really inexhaustible, and 
even though you specialize in only a single type of 
indoor plant you can have quantities of gifts on hand. 

And if some flowering plant is not in bloom when 
you are ready to present it, be not disturbed—give it 
anyway. No emotional crisis will be created. Why do 
so many insist that plants for gift-giving must be in 
full flower? Half the pleasure to a fellow plant-lover 
is in the element of surprise and the sense of ac- 
complishment experienced in watching the plant come 
into bloom. ¢ 
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Birdhouse Building: 


A sINGLE house wren—a widower 
trying to keep his hungry brood satis- 
fied—has been known to pick up 1,217 
items of food for his little ones in the 
course of a 16-hour day. The food, 
we may be sure, was an assorted lot 
of beetles, bugs, spiders, and insects 
of various kinds. 

The wren is but one of many alert 
bug catchers available for garden 
duty. We can readily recruit a garden 
police force of wrens, chickadees, tit- 
mice, nuthatches, purple martins, blue- 
birds, and others by providing them 
with suitable homes. While feeding on 
insects, they entertain us with gay 
tunes from early morning until eve- 
ning all season long. In fact, the Caro- 
lina wren sings for her board and 
lodging winter, summer, spring and fall ; 
as lustily in January as in June. 

The bird housing problem is in- 
teresting and challenging. In ap- 
proaching it, we must keep in mind 
the fundamental needs of our sing- 
ing police force. For our own satis- 
faction, we should reconcile our bird 
house project to our landscape design. 
A shack of a bird house is as accepta- 
ble to a pair of chickadees as is one 
of neater construction; but it doesn’t 
add to the attractiveness of the garden. 
We can, however, provide houses that 
meet the requirements of the birds 
without violating our own sense of 
the esthetic. We have had a pair of 
chickadees inhabit (in this order): a 
dilapidated old wren house, a very 
neat hollow log house, and an at- 
tractive brown stained house built of 
good lumber with a roof of soft green. 

There is a world of material ideally 
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suited to our bird housing project to 
be had at little or no cost in our wood- 
lands and refuse piles around saw 
mills. In many regions there is an 
abundance of slabs of both pine and 
cedar. Either is well adapted to bird 
house construction. A vacation trip 
into such areas is doubly rewarding if 
we bring back material for a few song 
bird cottages. Oak slabs may be used, 
but they are more difficult to work. 
Their tendency to split can be over- 
come to some extent by using a drill 
before driving nails, or by using screws 
in the construction. 

The house may be constructed en- 
tirely of slabs or it may have only a 
slab front. The side pieces preferably 
should have edges at least one-half 
inch thick in order to nail or screw 
the front and back to them. Front and 
back pieces may have somewhat thin- 
ner edges. In case all the slabs are 
quite thin, it may be better to build 
a box of some light, soft wood and 
cover it with slabs. Either the flaky 
bark of pine or the shaggy bark of 
cedar gives a rustic, naturalistic ap- 
pearance acceptable to the birds and 
pleasing in the back yard landscape. 

To be found in woodlands or wood 
piles are hollow limbs that need only 
to be sawed into appropriate lengths 
with floor and roof added to make 
excellent houses. They should, of 
course, have a cavity of approximately 
the right size, and we must bore an 
entrance hole at the proper level. 
Often a limb that is not completely 
hollow will have a decaying center 
that may be-readily removed with 
brace and bit and chisel. 


BY R. R. THOMASSON 


The size of the cavity is easier to 
control in slab houses than in those 
made of hollow limbs. Dimensions and 
other useful information regarding 
construction of bird houses is given 
in Conservation Bulletin 14 of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior. It is for sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., for ten cents. The 
table on the following page comes 
from that publication. 

Obviously, not all of these dimen- 
sions need to be followed explicitly. 
Certainly a round interior is as sat- 
isfactory as a square one. The height 
above ground should always be such 
that the house is in easy reach for 
cleaning. 

There are numerous ways of pro- 
viding access to the inside of the house. 
A hinged roof works very well with 
a house made of boards. Another way 
is to make a block of wood so that it 
fits into the top of the house. Screws 
are inserted from either side to hold 
the block in position. The screw holes 
may be made so that the screws are 
easily removed. When the roof is fast- 
ened onto the block, the entire assem- 
bly can be readily removed by taking 
out the screws. 

A dull color is best for the house 
built of lumber and painted or stained. 
I prefer brown with a dull green roof, 
although gray is no doubt as accepta- 
ble to the birds. 


Functional Features 


The comfort of the occupants is an 
important consideration. The house 
should be as nearly waterproof as 
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Wrens found this house of pine slabs 
a suitable place to raise a family. 


possible. Certainly the roof should not 
leak. A roof with some pitch is de- 
sirable. If for any reason a flat roof 
is used, it is better to cut a groove 
across the overhang to prevent rain 
from running back into the house. 
In all cases it is better to face the 
house away from the direction of pre- 
vailing wind and rain storms. The 
house may be air conditioned to a 
certain extent by boring two or three 
one-fourth inch holes near the top for 
ventilation. Holes lower down would 
create drafts injurious to the young. 
Most species like their houses in 
partial shade, although martins and 
bluebirds seem to prefer open, sunny 
places. Martins that for years occu- 
pied a house erected over our garage 
deserted it when trees nearby grew up 
on either side of it. They could no 
longer circle in for a landing. 
Authorities caution us against erect- 
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A worm-eaten section of hollow limb is This birdhouse of hollow redbud appeals 


attractive to this chickadee. 


for titmice has ever been occupied al- 
though we have fed a pair of these 
fastidiously dressed birds throughout 
the winter and spring for many years. 
Our two houses are about 150 feet 
apart and 12 feet high. Possibly the 
site is too shady. They seem to like a 
fair amount of sun. 

In addition to living quarters, the 
feathered families need water for 
drinking and bathing. Trees, vines, 
and shrubs are also essential for food 
and shelter. The need for protection 
against cats and squirrels depends 
upon local circumstances. 

The man who builds houses ac- 
ceptable to the birds gets ample re- 
wards. Our avian friends police our 


to a Carolina wren. 


lawns and gardens while adding color, 
music, and a lively interest through- 
out the year. What flower can add as 
much to our garden as can a pair of 
titmice or Carolina wrens? 


Helping the Wren 


House wrens are not particular 
about the home they choose, although 
the female frequently insists on mov- 
ing from the one chosen by the male. 
The house may be painted or un- 
painted; a gourd, a plain box, or a 
well constructed house. A horizontal 
slot at the opening avoids some little 
frustration on the part of the wren 
when it attempts to bring in a long 


(Please turn to page 37) 


Dimensions of nesting boxes for various species of birds that regularly use them, 
and the height at which they should be placed above the ground. 


Floor 


ing too many houses. The argument Depth 
is that since nearly all species insist of of 

on exclusive hunting rights in a cer- Species 
tain area around the house, too many 
houses lead to conflict and possible 
desertion of the premises by all the 
birds. My experience has been some- 
what different. Except for house 
wrens, we have not had more than 
one or two pairs of any house-occupy- 
ing species to frequent our back yard. 
We have provided several homes ac- 
ceptable to wrens for years and have 


Entrance Diameter Height 
Above of Above 

Cavity Cavity Floor Entrance Ground 

(Inches) (Inches) (Inches) (Inches) (Feet) 
5x5 8 fr) 1% 5-10 
4x4 8-10 1% 6-15 
4x4 8-10 1% 6-15 
4x4 8-10 1% 12-20 
4x4 6-8 1-1% 6-10 
4x4 6-8 1-1% 6-10 
4x4 6-8 1% 6-10 
ax5 6 1% 10-15 
6x6 6 1 or more sides open 8-12 
6x6 6 1 2 15-20 


Bluebird 
Chickadee 
Titmouse 
Nuthatch 
House wren 
Bewick’s wren 
Carolina wren 
Tree swallow 
Barn swallow 
Purple martin 


usually had two or three occupants 
each year. One year the same male 
fathered two families in gourds sus- 
pended from branches of a tree 60 
feet apart. 


Neither of the two houses intended 
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Crested flycatcher 
Flicker 

Downy woodpecker 
Hairy woodpecker 
Screech owl 
Sparrow hawk 


6x6 
7x7 
4x4 
6x6 
8x8 
8x8 


6-8 2 
14-16 22 
6-8 % 
9-12 1% 
9-12 3 
9-12 3 


8-20 
6-20 
6-20 
12-20 
10-30 
10-30 























































































































































































































For THOUSANDS OF YEARS, gardeners have been piling 
organic wastes—weeds, leaves, grass clippings, manures 
—in heaps, to decompose into soil-enriching compost. 

In a compost heap, dead materials are transformed 
into substances that nourish new life. Compost increases 
the fertility of the soil and improves its physical struc- 
ture. It loosens hard-packed clays, binds sandy soil, aids 
water retention, and releases major and minor nutrients 
to plant roots. No other substance has so many beneficial 
effects on the chemical, physical and biological proper- 
ties of the soil. 

Compost, then, is a basic tool for building fertile soil 
and thus for growing fine plants. Made and used prop- 
erly, it is excellent for everything from sowing seeds to 
feeding trees. 


General Rules for Using Compost 


The more liberally you apply compost, the better your 
results will be. A two- or even three-inch application on 
a given area each year is not too much, especially if your 
soil is poor to start with. 

Half-rotted, fibrous compost is best applied in the fall. 
The structure and fertility of poor soil will show great 
improvement if you spade it up 12 to 18 inches deep 
and incorporate large amounts of this compost. It can 
also be spread on the soil surface and worked in with 
a rotary tiller to a depth of four to six inches. The ma- 
terial will continue decomposing through the winter. 
Some gardeners like to plant a green manure crop to 
add more fertility when it is dug or tilled under in the 
spring; others leave a mulch of hay or similar material 
on top of the soil. 

Finished compost, which is notably crumbly and has 
a rich, dark color, may be applied a few weeks before 
planting time. Work it through a half-inch screen, re- 
turning to the compost heap any coarse pieces that won’t 
go through the mesh. Save the very fine material for 
use in seeding and for potted plant mixtures. 

Mixed with topsoil, well-rotted compost is ideal for 
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How To Use COMPOST 


Ample compost incor- 
porated into the soil of a 
vegetable or flower bed 
will make it rich, friable 
and water-retentive. 


BY THOMAS PowELL 





top-dressing and side-dressing growing plants. Used 
thusly, it gradually supplies nutrients to the plant roots 
near the surface, and also acts as a mulch to protect the 
soil from eroding rains and temperature extremes. 
Another method of supplementary feeding during the 
growing season is compost watering. Many of the nutri- 
ents in compost are readily soluble. Fill a watering can 
half full of compost, add water and stir, and sprinkle 
all your plants liberally. A cheesecloth bag of compost 
suspended in a barrel or similar container will also give 
you a rich, amber-colored solution for feeding all plants. 


Your Lawn 


For a thick, deep-rooted lawn that defies crabgrass 


and drouth, use plenty of compost both in making the 


lawn and maintaining it. When building a new lawn, 
spread a two-inch layer of compost and fertilizer and 
mix it thoroughly into the top six inches of soil. Do this 
early in the fall, using finished compost and sow the 
lawn in cool weather. If it is necessary to start making 
your lawn in the spring, sow a temporary covering like 
Italian ryegrass, which will look neat until it is turned 
under in the fall; then work in the compost and make 
a permanent lawn. 

An old patchy lawn is easily renovated. Dig up the 
bare spots about two inches deep, mix in ample finished 
compost, tamp down and water well before seeding. 

An established lawn should be fed with compost reg- 
ularly every spring and fall. One of the best methods is 
to go over the grass with a spike-tooth aerator—the 
deeper the spikes the better—then spread compost that 
has been put through a quarter-inch screen. Rake this 
into the holes made by the aerator, and water well. 
Fertilizers, preferably of the slow-acting organic type, 
should be spread and watered in at the same time. 


Trees and Shrubs 


For good growth of woody plants, soil building is a 
must. As the experts say, “A $5 hole for a 50c plant” 
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When planting a young tree, mix plenty of compost with 
the soil, and spread an inch or two on the top after tamping. 


is the key to beautiful, healthy trees and shrubs. 

Dig the planting hole two or three times the depth 
and diameter of the root ball, and use a planting mix- 
ture of equal parts of topsoil, finished compost and peat 
moss or leaf mold. Fill this in evenly all around the roots, 
tamping down each spadeful. Two inches of compost 
can then be spread on the top, out to the maximum reach 
of the branches. A mulch of peat moss, hay, ground corn- 
cobs, buckwheat hulls or leaves over the compost will 
help keep the soil moist and add more fertility and 
humus as it decomposes. Roses, by the way, thrive 
amazingly if copious amounts of compost—two parts 
of compost to one of soil in planting—and a six-inch 
mulch of hay or straw are used. 

For regular maintenance of young trees and shrubs, 
spread several inches of compost each year, and mulch. 
Use pine-needle or oak-leaf compost for evergreens that 
need acid soil, and mulch them with the same materials. 
Always give the soil a thorough soaking before mulching, 
then soak the mulch well, too. Stones can be put on top 
of the mulch—they make a neat appearance, and the 
cool, moist conditions under them encourage earthworms 
and other organisms that break down the organic matter 
and release its fertility. To keep rodents from nesting 
near the trunk and damaging it, leave a bare space 
two feet from the trunk outwards. 

This “ring” method is ideal for fruit trees as well as 
ornamentals, and for berry plants. Many an old, sickly 
fruit tree has been brought back to vigorous bearing by 
a heavy composting and mulching program, combined 
with judicious pruning. And commercial orchardists, as 
well as numerous home fruit-growers, have proven that 
the amount and number of sprays can be greatly reduced 
when such a program is followed. 

Another method of feeding older trees is to auger 
holes a foot deep and a few feet apart each way en- 
circling the tree, and pack these with mature compost. 
Or you can push a fork into the soil at intervals, working 
it back and forth to crack the earth, then pour compost 
water into the cracks. 


The Flower Garden 
All new flower beds should be dug up at least 18 
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inches deep and a four-inch layer of compost—more if 
the soil is poor—worked into the soil. This will make it 
light, rich and crumbly, well-drained but moisture- 
retaining. 

~Your seeds will sprout better if compost is used gen- 
erously in planting. Bulbs, too, like a handful or two 
of compost in the bottom of the hole, covered with an 
inch of sand or soil. 

Early in spring, lightly cultivate the top two or three 
inches of sqil in your afinual, perennial and bulb beds, 
and work in plenty of compost. Then use finely screened 
compost, mixed with an equal amount of topsoil, as an 
inch-thick mulch when your plants have come up. Feed 
them with compost water every two weeks all season. 


" The Vegetable Garden 


Vegetables grow bigger and taste far more delicious 
when compost is used lavishly in growing them. Disease 
and insect troubles are greatly lessened, too. 

So, if you want luscious vegetables, dig in all the half- 
rotted compost you can get in the fall, work in finished 
compost two weeks before planting, and use it generously 
in the planting holes and furrows. When the plants come 
up, mix ripe compost with soil and side-dress them 
heavily; repeat this in summer. Or as an alternative, 
mulch the rows with lots of semi-finished compost cov- 
ered with raw. compost materials such as hay, grass 
clippings and the like. 

It seems you can’t get too much compost, provided it 
is made from a large variety of materials that will insure 
a balance of nutrient elements. Vegetables have actually 
been grown in pure compost, with amazing results. 


Starting Seeds 


Compost put through a fine sieve and mixed with 
equal amounts of fine sand and soil is an excellent seed- 
sowing medium. Somewhat coarser compost may be used 
in the bottom of the flats for good drainage. No fertilizer 
is necessary. 


When the seedlings have developed their first true 
leaves, you can transplant them into a richer mixture, 
made up of half compost and half topsoil. Use the same 
mixture when transplanting them outdoors, and give 
them frequent waterings with a dilute starter solution 
of compost water to speed their early growth. 


House Plants 


A porous soil is vital for potted plants to insure good 
water retention and aeration. Two parts of loam to one 
each of sand and crumbly compost makes a good general 
potting mixture. Double the amount of sand for cactuses, 
and double the compost for humus-requiring plants like 
African violets. Use pine-needle or oak-leaf compost for 
acid-loving plants such as azaleas and gardenias. A bi- 
weekly feeding of weak compost water is all the fertilizer 
most house plants will ever require. 


Repotting every year or two in a fresh soil-sand- 
compost mixture is advisable for most potted plants. 
Plants in window and planter boxes will get the same 
benefit if an inch or so of the old soil is scratched out 
every spring and replaced with a mixture of equal parts 
of fresh topsoil and compost. For vigorously growing or 
flowering plants, this procedure should be repeated again 
in summer. ¢ 
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mm Garden of Awe... 


Flower & Garden’s 
Christmas shopper this year 
has assembled an exciting 
list of gift ideas. They 
were selected to make 

shopping easier for the 
gardeners on your list. 
There are ideas for every 
side of gardening—from 
tilling to arranging, from 
the kitchen to the patio. 
We hope the window 


shopping and real shopping — For anyone who thinks ordinary honey is good, 

“7 *7*,° . ’ Sugar and spice and what would be these rare flavors will be a real treat. There's 

possibilities in these pages nicer from one gardener to another than Mountain Clover Blossom, Orange Blossom, Desert 

will save you time, effort sweets flavored with rose petals? This Gift Cactus Blossom and Sage Blossom. Each jar is true 

Pak includes Rose Jam, Rose Honey and flavored and contains a simulated blossom of fla- 

and shoe leather oie and Rose Syrup. $5 ppd. Homeowners Institute, vor contained. $4.53. Mission Pak Co., 173 East 
make it a real gardening 1731 N. E. Klickitat St., Portland 12, Ore. 33rd St., Los. Angeles 11, Calif. 


Christmas at your house! 


ce ab cain alia WE Ee sik: eS 


What better way to keep the clippings every gardener collects 

than in this loose leaf binder? Has nine category index pages 

made like envelopes. Also includes 18 filler leaves for attaching a oe : . 

clippings. Various gardening charts are printed on inside cover. The Farmers Almanac Linen The 1961 Flower Arrangement Calen- 

$2.95 plus 25¢ for postage. RMS Interiors, 214 West Ontario Towel will add charm to a dar is useful as well as a source of 

St., Chicago 10, ill. kitchen wall. Forecasts the new ideas for arrangements. Excellent ar 
year’s weather, has old timer rangements by artists from all over the 
recipes, sayings and horoscopes. country. By Helen Van Pelt Wilson, 
Handprinted in brown and an- $1.25 at bookstores. Publishers M 
tique gold. $1 ppd., Spencer Barrows and Co., New York, N. Y. 
Gifts, Spencer Bldg., Atlantic City, 


Hawaii Blossoms shows over 100 
For the wildlife lover a subscription to = blossoms of our newest state pho 


the Audubon Magazine is an inspiration. : a —_ — tographed in their natural colors 
An interesting and informative magazine These hand colored original wild flower prints on fine and settings with authentic descrip 
that will give hours of enjoyment. One year paper will prove to be a collector's item. Five colored prints tions. $2. Hargreaves Industrial, 
subscription $5. National Audubon Society, $15. Also in black and white only, $2.50 for five prints. 120 N. W. Ninth Avenue, Portland 
1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. Follett’s Experimental Gardens, Box 84, Egg Harbor, Wis. 9, Ore. 
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This bronze-tone plastic planter 
makes it possible for any indoor 
gardener (with or without green 
thumb) to grow sturdy house plants 
from seed. Prevents damp-off, seeds 
drying out or washing out. Already 
planted. Specify (1) African violets; 
(2) amaryllis; (3) rex begonia; (4) 
Begonia semperflorens; (5) episcia; 
(6) gesneriad mixture; (7) gloxinera; 
(8) slipper gloxinia; (9) gloxinia; 
(10) miniature roses. $3.00. Write 
Peggie Schulz, 7714 Fairfield Road, 
N., Minneapolis 12, Minn. 





This space saving fluorescent stand 
will be eagerly received by any house- 
plant grower. Gray steel stand with 
light green plestic removable trays, 5’ 

; r ‘ . 4 high. 4 tray size $21.95. Use one to 
For the flower arranger consider this . : ££ \, heel 7 gine four double tube lights. $12.95 ea. 


milk glass oval bowl in authentic old ‘ : : 
pattern by Westmoreland. Also nice for . re r ; ; Tee one Co., Dept. 1132, Ann 


fruit or nuts, 734 x 6%" and 344” deep. 
$6 ppd. Carl Forslund Inc., Dept. FG, 
122 E. Fulton St., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


RCSA? Ss 


4 
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Po 
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. : ; Boutonnieres stay fresh in this 
; lapel vase. Won't leak, even when 
‘a : se j upside down. Finished in lacquered 
Sie Rees Re a ; 1 : 
: A Violetree will make a big hit with the African se Wage oe — inehhone 
«i violet enthusiast. Steel constructed, it is 56%” tall, Park, Il. ; 
‘ ge b 25” in diameter. Arms revolve and can be placed at 
M. ‘ any angle. The holders will hold 2%", 3’ and 4” pots. 


Antique black or silver. 21 cups $23.95 ppd., 25 cups 
$25.95 ppd. Tinari Greenhouses, Bethayres, Pa. 


att 


The Temple Vase will be @ nice 
addition to a collection. it is an avu- 
thentic reproduction of an early Japa- 
nese vase. 6%" high, 4%” across. 
Black or white, $4 ppd. Base & fig- 
ure not included. Marjorie Marder, 
Selected Containers, 909 Hollywood 
Drive, Monroe, Mich. 


At Ale Ae. 


Another gift idea for flower arrangers (professional or 
amateur) and highly practical! This new flexible needlepoint 
holder can be bent at will. Individual pins can be removed 
or added in a chain to create different sizes and shapes. In 
plastic case. $3.95 ppd. Edward H. Ziff, Importer, Box 3072, 

Mdse. Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Ill. 

Don’t forget the birds this Christmas! They 
will flock to this California redwood feeder. 
It hangs from tree or building. Can be easily 
filled from the swivel cap on roof. Holds 2% 
r Ibs. seed. 8” high, 742” wide, 7” deep, $3.95. 
blades, sueng spree Also good for Made by Wells L. Bishop Co., 1200 E. Main 
thinning and light pruning. 7% St. Meridaias ian 
long. $2.95. Dorothy Biddle Service, ? . 
Hawthorne, N. Y. 
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These lightweight flower cutters 
will make quick work of ‘picking’ 
flowers. Long, slender, curved, sharp 
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This Miniature Rose Planting Kit is @ gift that keeps on 
giving. Roses grow about 6” high, open blooms that are 
about the size of a wedding ring. Kit includes three minia- 
ture roses, three pots, package of Star Rose Soil, one con 
of Star Rose Grow fertilizer, plastic window tray, two pack- 
ages of colored pebbles and instructions. $7.95 ppd., Stor 


A humidity indicator will be oa 
welcome instrument to the avid 
house plant grower. Tells imme- 
diately whether air is moist enough, 
3%" clear dial, corrosion resistant. 
$7.50 ppd. Norman J. Cherry,Co., 
Box F-608, Merrick, lt. |., NAY. 


This midget weathervane will be a con- 
versation piece, giving an original finish 
to gate post, trellis, or birdhouse. It works, 
too. Heavy cast metal with hand painted 


Roses, Box 302, West Grove, Pa. rooster, on black standard. Just over 9” 


“in tall. Complete with mounting needs, simple 
) to attach. $1.50 ppd. Cape Cod Cupola 
Co., 78 State Road, North Dartmouth, Mass. 


PLANT QALENOAR ANG PROOHESS CHART 


Lily pad lights.ore a 
perfect gift for the pool 
owner. Floating on the 
surface, these realistic 
latex pads in natural col- 
ering conceal the light 
source. Single Lily Pad 
Set with 12 ft. water- 
tight socket and cord. 
$6.75. Ludlow Studios, 
115 W. 23rd St., New 
York 11, N. Y. 


Give this handy greenhouse Calendar 
and Progress Chart to the friend with the 
mew greenhouse. He will use it as a con- 
stant reference on plant progress. Contains 
planting sthedule of popular greenhouse 
plants, tips on management and calendar 
for recording growth and greenhouse ac- 
tivity, Also 


seasonal tips and other 
These unusual bamboo patio 


lights will light up summer gar- 
den parties. They have a glass 
bowl containing a 40-hour can- 
dle, can be suspended or stuck 
in the ground vertically. Cam 
also be used horizontally asa 
table decoration. $3 plus 25¢ . | 
postage. Malcolm’s Housesend 
Garden Store, 6309 Reistefsiown 
Road, Baltimore 15, Md, 


pd. Plant Calendar, P. O. 


pate paid 
nicer surprise for the lady of the house 
than this Emerson Window Greenhouse. Aluminum 
frame with glass shelves. Available to fit any 
conventional up and down, steel casement and 
_-fanch window. Greenhouse projects out 15” from 
window frame. Prices from $57.90 up, depending 
on window size. Write Emerson Industries, 132 
Adams Avenve, Hempstead, N. Y. 


The Clean Thumb planter helps to 
transplant with a minimum of wilt- 
ing. Roots are not disturbed or ex- 
posed to air with this handy tcol. 
$1. Clean Thumb, 377 White St., 
Springfield, Mass. . 


Wind chimes hung near a patio make 
music in a light breeze, a relaxing 
sound on a lazy summer day. In nat 
ural bamboo, 30 note chime $4. Holi- 
day House, Bellevue Theatre Bidg., 
Upper Montclair, N.. J. 
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Surprise the man in your life with a 
new Eclipse Rotary Power Mower. Finger- 
tip engine control on handle, impulse 
starter, low tone muffler, easy height se- 
lector, high gloss weather resistant enamel 
are just a few of the features. Ask at gar- 
den supply or hardware store, Model E-22, 
$109.95. Eclipse Lawn Mower Co., Proph- 
etstown, Ill. 


A gift that gets around, 
the new Hudson Stroller rolls 
smoothly anywhere on the lawn 
or in the garden, makes spray- 
ing easier. Tank is durable gold- 
tone enamel, holds three gallons. 
$16.95. At mot garden stores. 
Hudson Mfg. Co., 589 E. Illinois 
St., Chicago 11, Ill. 





An extra fine finish on the lawn comes 
with the Parkerette Lawn « Sweeper. 
Saves hours and effort as it sweeps 
lawn, patio and drive clean of grass 
dippings, leaves, other debris. Ask at 
your garden store or write Parker 
Sweeper Co., Springfield, Ohio. Starts 
at $36.50. 





_ _ Hedge or shrub élipping is easy with the 
- ogee Shrub Shears. Makes clean easy cuts, 
has notch for cutting branches. Length 22%”, 
$595, ot most garden stores. The Stanley 
195 Loke St., New Britain, Conn. 
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A Kaufman Electric 
Grass Trimmer will make 
it all play and no work. 
Trims where mower can't 
reach. Specially designed 
to prevent clogging, it 
jrims and throws out cut- 
tings. $34.50. Ask at your 
gorden store. Kaufman 
Mfg. Co., Manitowoc, 
Wisc. 


peisag tear one 


What could be more appropriate for the 
snowy Christmas season than the Sno-Cat 
snow plow? 24” heavy-gauge steel blade. 
Rust resistant. 6” wheels have snow tread 
for traction. $11.95. Available at most 
hardware and department stores or write 
Gardex Inc., Michigan City, Ind. 


















200 soil tests to show nitrogen, phosphorus, potash and 
we cee instructions included. $29.95. Write Sudbury 
Ghar eee Box F103, Sudbury, Mass. 










The Hayes Soil and Turf 
Sprayer is especially designed 
for semi-soluble fertilizers, soil 
chemicals and heavy viscous me- 
terials that clog regular spray- 
ers. Quart jar size attaches to 
hose, sprays 10 gallons. At most 
garden stores, $2.95. Hayes 
Spray Gun Co., 98 N. San Ga- 
briel Bivd., Pasadena, Calif. 













ad 
Test ‘Kit will take the guesswork out of 
includes charts, test tubes, solutions 


The Ariens Super 
Jet Tiller will save 
many a stroke of the 
hoe or spade. Recoil 
starting, adjustable 
tilling width 8 to 20”, 
fingertip controls and 
push pull reverse tine 
drive for B@eking 
away from trees, 
fences and shrubs. 
Mfgs. list price $145. 
Write for nearest 
dealer fo Ariens Co., 
109 Calumet St., 
Brillion, Wisc. 





Every homeowner will welcome this 
durable, %” inside diameter rubber gar- 
den hose reinforced with Tyrex. Tire Cord. 
25% greater reinforcement strength as- 
sures longer life. 25° hose $6.35. Available 
ot most garden stores. Swan Rubber Co., 
Bucyrus, Ohio, 3 
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How To Plant Acorns, 
Buckeyes and Chestnuts 


By CLaricE Hickox 


CHESTNUTS, BUCKEYES (or horse- 
chestnuts), and most acorns must be 
planted while still moist. That is, if 
they are permitted to dry out, they 
will not grow. 

Seeds should be gathered in Sep- 
tember or early fall from selected 
trees and immediately placed in plas- 
tic bags such as are used for the deep 
freeze. However, the closed bags 
should be stored at 34 to 40 degrees 
(refrigerator, not the deep freeze), 
until planting time. 

Chestnuts may be kept in the re- 
frigerator and planted in the spring 
when the vegetable garden is planted. 
Some buckeyes, even in the plastic 
bags, lose viability very fast and should 
be fall planted as should the white 
oak and other acorns. The buckeyes 
and acorns usually germinate and 
make a root in the fall and are then 
ready to grow a top when warm 
weather occurs in ‘early spring. 

A good place to plant is in the 
vegetable garden or a small spaded 
spot in the back yard. The whole 
seeds may be planted a few inches 
apart and about twice as deep as 


These seedlings have been wrapped with aluminum foil as 
a protection against rabbits. 


their width. If the nursery row or 
seed bed is kept hoed and weeded 
like vegetables, tree growth will be 
more rapid. At the end of the first 
year when the seedlings are dormant, 
they may be moved to permanent lo- 
cations or lined out in rows until they 
become larger. 

These little seedlings will usually 
need protection from lawnmowers and 
rabbits. If a chicken wire fence is 
used to keep rabbits off, it should be 
18 inches higher than the deepest 
snow. Aluminum foil sold at grocery 
stores for wrapping food can be easily 
wrapped around each trunk and rab- 
bits will not cut through it. 

If the foil is used, it should be put 
on in the fall before other natural 
food for rabbits has been frozen. It 
may be removed in the spring when 
there is other natural food such as 
clover. If the foil is not removed, in- 
sects may build homes under it. 

Selecting the seed can be as much 
fun as growing it. Some people carry 
plastic bags in the fall in case they 
should see a fine specimen with ripe 
seeds. Although each seedling is dif- 


These Chinese chestnut seedlings were photographed four months after seed 


was planted in nursery row. 


ferent just as each person is differ. 
ent, it is best to collect seeds from 
outstanding trees. 


For example, the European horse- 
chestnut is a species of buckeye which 
has a spectacular white bloom but it 
usually develops leaf scorch in late 
summer. Occasionally a tree will be 
seen which has no scorch. This is the 
tree from which to gather horsechest- 
nut seeds. 

Perhaps someone in your town has 
one of the dwarf buckeyes not often 
seen in cultivation. If so, it would be 
well to ask if you might gather the 
seeds to plant. Among the lesser 
known dwarf buckeyes are the bottle- 
brush buckeye whose white flower 
spike resembles a bottlebrush, the 
Texas buckeye which has yellow 
flowers, and a red flowering one 
known as Aesculus pavia. 

The oak family is legion. Since 
oaks frequently hybridize among 
themselves, even trained botanists 
often have difficulty identifying some 
of them. The tree that pleases you is 
the one from which to gather- seeds 
for planting. Perhaps it has unusual 
fall color or maybe it is one not often 
seen in your locality. 

The seldom planted chinkapin oak 
has edible acorns. In addition to our 
many different American oak species 
and varieties, a few Asiatic, English, 
and cork oaks have been introduced 
in some communities. 

Chinese chestnut seeds may be 4 
little difficult to find, but they can be 
purchased. Its trees are most resistant 
to the blight which has killed almost 
all of our American chestnuts. A ma 
ture Chinese chestnut tree will be 
larger than a full size apple tree and 
usually much the same shape. Seed- 
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jing trees bear early, usually in five 
years from a planted nut, providing 
two or more trees are planted within 
insect flying distance. A lone chest- 
nut tree makes unfilled burs. 

Acorns, and the true chestnuts from 
some areas, may be infested with 
weevils. These feed on the kernel and 
may eat enough so that the seed does 
not grow. Weevil grubs can be killed 
by dumping the acorns or chestnuts in 
a large quantity of water preheated to 
120 degrees and kept at that tempera- 
ture for 30 minutes. The Morton 
Aboretum gives this treatment to all 
acorns and says that unless it is done, 
germination is often too poor to 
bother with. 

Since many large wholesale nurs- 
eries grow acres of the more common 
shade trees, the amateur with limited 
space should concentrate on the un- 
usual. It is just as much work to plant 
and care for poor seeds as good seeds. 
Acorns, buckeyes, and chestnuts are 
among the easiest tree seeds to start 
with, if they are treated right. 

For information on growing other 
trees from seeds, send 20c to the Sup- 
erintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C., and ask for Farmers Bulletin 
1567, ‘‘Propagation of Trees and 
Shrubs.” This booklet was written be- 
fore the widespread use of plastics 
which have been such a boon to 
propagators in getting acorns, buck- 
eyes, and chestnuts started. It also 
contains information on grafting and 
layering. @ 


The dwarf red flowering buckeye 
(Aesculus pavia) blooms when around 
two feet tall. This small planted speci- 
men has been blooming for several 
years at Springfield, Ill. 
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Winter Greenhouse Pointers 


NATURE IS SELDOM cooperative with 
the greenhouse gardener in the winter. 
We need a lot of tricks, including the 
benefits of modern heating and ven- 
tilating methods, and we must stay 
alert to the possibilities of using the 
few days of good growing weather ad- 
vantageously. As many a greenhouse 
amateur has learned, one slip in the 
supervision of winter heating, venti- 
lating, or watering can spell disaster. 


Heating 


The size of the heating equipment 
in your greenhouse is something you 
probably studied carefully when the 
greenhouse was built. It is a technical 
subject best solved by the experts in 
this business. 

There are some things, however, it 
is well for the owner to understand 
for himself. Ways of figuring the po- 
tential heat loss (indicating the heat- 
ing capacity required) in BTU’s is 
given in the table below. If the tem- 
perature threatens to go below the 
low mark upon which your green- 
house heating was based, then auxil- 
iary means of heat will be needed. 

Too much rather than too little heat 
may pose the greatest problem. The 
sun’s long rays pass through the glass 
and are trapped in the greenhouse, 
sometimes heating it on a clear day 
to a dangerous level. There are two 
ways of reducing this natural winter 
heat—by ventilation, or by shading. 
Orchids and many foliage plants re- 
quire light shading during the winter, 
but practically all others need all of 
the winter sun they can get; so for 
them ventilation is the best way to 
reduce the temperature. 


Ventilation 


Unless you can be there all day, or 
have someone there, manual operation 
of ventilators is almost impossible. 
Automatic vent operating motors are 
the best investment an amateur green- 
house owner can make. Usually these 
motors are stall-type damper motors 
which operate on a 24-volt circuit to 
open top ventilators weighing eight to 


BY CORNELIUS ACKERSON 


ten pounds. They are controlled by a 
thermostat, which should be set to 
open the ventilators when the tem- 
perature rises to a certain tempera- 
ture, maximum 80 degrees. 

In late winter the ventilators will 
open and close many times a day, giv- 
ing a far more uniform temperature 
in the greenhouse than could be 
achieved if the vents were operated by 
hand. During winter, the roof vents 
are the only means of ventilation re- 
quired, but as the weather becomes 
warmer the side vents should be left 
open during the day. 

As night falls after a sunny winter 
day, greenhouse temperature will drop 
rapidly. This sudden temperature drop 
is accompanied by a rapid rise in 
humidity. In a tightly closed green- 
house, these conditions favor the de- 
velopment of fungus diseases. The 
best preventative against the start of 
disease is air circulation, so it is im- 
portant to leave a side ventilator 
partially open. In mild weather it may 
be left half open all night. In the 
coldest part of winter it should be left 
open an inch or two. This does not 
increase heating costs much but makes 
a world of difference in the green- 
house atmosphere. 


Old time conservatory gardeners, 
who were trained in the old world 
tradition, could walk into a green- 
house at night and tell by the smell 
if conditions were right for good plant 
growth. A heavy dank odor means 
stagnant air and high humidity; the 
smell of good atmosphere, although 
hard to describe, is buoyant and 
earthy. 


Water 


In its two forms, a soil-borne liquid 
and an air-carried vapor, water is 
perhaps the most important element 
in plant growth. Have you ever seen 
the beautiful flowering maples (abu- 
tilon) or shrimp plant (beloperone) 
grown in a farmhouse kitchen? Here 
the humidity, reduced night tempera- 


(Please turn page §) 
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ture, and light conditions are properly 
combined to give just the right at- 
mosphere for these plants, which 
flower best under low light intensities. 
The farmer’s wife may credit her re- 
sults to a green thumb, but the success 
of the plants is due more to environ- 
ment than to her skill. 

Humidity in the greenhouse should 
average 30 to 40 per cent during the 
winter. When unvented heaters are 
used, this value is maintained auto- 
matically. With a boiler and radiation 
heat, or a vented space heater, it may 
be necessary to use a humidifying 
device or a pan of water on top of 
the radiator to produce a higher hu- 
midity. 

Plants in a greenhouse should be 
watered when they need water and 
not again until they need it. I admit 
this is not a very lucid statement, but 
actually the water requirements differ 
so widely between species of plants, 
and conditions which determine a 
plant’s need for water are so uncer- 
tain, that no precise instructions can 
be given. In a cold, cloudy period in 
midwinter a plant may require water 
once a week. During a sunny week in 
early spring it may need water every 
day. Fortunately experience in the 
knack of greenhouse watering comes 
quickly to an amateur greenhouse 
operator. If you will water thoroughly 
when the soil seems dry, then wait 
until it again seems dry, you will 
come close to nature’s spring routine 
of heavy rains followed by dry periods. 


This is the author’s home greenhouse. 
The main structure on the left is a warm 
greenhouse, the one on the right is cool. 
At far right is a cold frame with pansies 
and potted Dutch bulbs, a necessary ad- 
junct to any greenhouse, and there is a 
compost bin at the rear. 














One of the greatest advantages to a home greenhouse is having plenty of space 
for starting plants for the outdoor garden at precisely the right time. 


These tips for winter greenhouse 
operation have been given without ref- 
erence to the needs of specific plants. 
Each type of plant has a preference 
for heat, light intensity, air circula- 


DETERMINING GREENHOUSE HEAT LOSS 


A. Loss through glass 


B. Loss through air 
changes 





cubic feet 


C. Loss through 


foundation square feet 


Total heat lost in BTU’s per hour = sum of A, B, C. 


* To determine degrees of temperature difference, say for example that you 
want to keep the greenhouse at 70 degrees and you know the average lowest 
winter temperature will be 0 degrees. The degrees of temperature difference will 
be 70 degrees. If average winter low is —10 degrees, the temperature difference 


is 80 degrees, etc. 


If boiler used, 


If vented space heater 
used, 

If unvented gas heater 
used, (natural gas 
only) 


= greenhouse glass area < 1.14 & degrees of 
in square feet 


= greenhouse volume in 2 (air < .0186 degrees 


= foundation area in 


DETERMINING HEATER INPUT REQUIREMENTS 
Multiply total heat loss (above) by 1.5 to compen 
sate for losses in piping and flue. 


Multiply total heat loss by 1.2 to compensate for 
loss through vent. 


Heaters need only be equal in input to total heat 
loss, for there is no loss in heater. 



























































































tion and moisture. For greatest suc- 
cess in your greenhouse, study the 
requirements for the plants you have, 
and do the best you can to give the 
plants those conditions. ¢ 


temperature 
difference * 





changes of temperature 

per hour, difference * 

assumed) 

xX 3 X degrees of 
temperature 
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1 Scribe a circle on the jug with a glass 
cutter. To scribe an even mark, rest the 
handle of the glass cutter on a wooden 
block or box, or on a can, at the desired 
height. Hold the cutter firmly with your 
hand, making sure that the cutting wheel 
is perpendicular to the jug. Now rotate the 
jug against the cutter, applying enough 
pressure to give an even scratch in a hori- 
zontal band around the jug. 


nents, 


2  Saturate a thin string with lighter fluid. 
Tie the string in a single loop directly over 
the scratch, making the string as taut as 
possible. Place the jug in a metal pan, for 
safety, and light the string. The heat will 
crack the glass along the scratch, and the 
top part can be lifted off. If it does not 
come off readily, tap it gently with a knife 
handle or a screw driver. 


=) Jor 


3 Rub the sharp edges of the rim with a 
medium grade emery cloth or with sand- 
paper, preferably emery cloth. 

Your bell jar is now ready. Use it right 
side up to enclose plants that need extra 
humidity, such as African violets, or some 
kinds of begonias. A plant in a saucer or 
other small container can be set in the bot- 
Sonya DorMAN tom of the jar on an inch of wet pebbles, 

and look pretty enough for your living 
room table or window sill. Invert the jar 
over seeds, to help them germinate, or over 
cuttings of various plants that are rooting. 


BY 




















You'll find all sorts of uses for bell jars. 


ou An attractive and useful Here they are helping moisture-loving trop- 
est bell b d icals to thrive. Left to right: a young, sil- 
vill ell jar can be made from ver leaf rex begonia rests on a layer of 


an empty cider jug. There moist perlite; seedlings of Streptocarpus 

wendlandii are sitting in a saucer of moist 

perlite with a bell jar cover to keep them 

the bell jar. in high humidity at all times; the penny 
wort or miniature pond lily begonia is 
small enough to grow to perfection inside 
a gallon-size bell jar. 


are three steps in making 


for If you would like to put a large plant 
into a wooden tub or firkin, and are afraid 
of moisture leaking through to spoil your 
rug or floor, use the bell jar as a liner for 
it, and you can safely put the tub down 


anywhere. ¢ 
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THE WARMTH of the harvest season is portrayed 
here*in a pleasing casual study using material from 
both garden and field. 

This- design blends four color variations, 
yellow decorative corn, orange-red bittersweet berries, 
beige grass seed heads, and brown (glycerinized ) 
leucothoe branches. 

Character and distinction are added by the use of a 
bamboo cart of natural color, with a dark brown 
mat used underneath. 

Particularly noteworthy is the ceramic goose 
used as the accessory. The goose not only contributes 
to the spirit of the composition, but repeats 
the color tones in the dried material which is held 
in the cart with floral clay.: 

The corn has holes burned into the lower ends 
with a hot needle to accommodate shrubbery sticks 
which support the corn in a smart upright position. 
The leucothoe branches give breadth to the 
arrangement, and the grass seed heads add height and 
unify the center. Bittersweet berries add a sharp 
color interest. 

The design makes a charming motif for a fall buffet. 


2. bittersweet 
3. maize heads 


4. preserved 
leucothoe 


“BY Mrs. Louis H. AMER 
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Staghorn 
fern, 
Platycerium bifurcatum. 










Seo md 


sy Kirry M. Simpson 


TWO 


Strange Ferns 


Wuue I .ixe all ferns—they remind me of cool, shady 
woodland dells—I think my favorites are the showy hart’s- 
tongue and the staghorn. 

Hart’s-tongue (Phyllitis scolopendrium) is found frequently 
in Europe, and it is a favorite wherever grown. The name 
comes from the shape of the fronds, which are a thick, dark 
glossy green. They are from one to two feet tall and five or 
more inches across. The top of each frond is ruffled and 
pointed. The lighter green of the young fronds with the dark 

























ay green of old ones creates a picture in gleaming greens. It is 
} HB hardy down to 25 degrees. I have it planted in a sheltered 
A place with hardy cyclamen which blooms daintily at its feet. 
. Because this fern makes a striking pot plant, I have several 


/._@ pots on south window ledges, others are in the cool part of 
——@ my greenhouse in the winter. The soil for this fern should be 

light and porous: two parts leaf mold, one part each of peat 
t and coarse sand. The fronds are sometimes so heavy with their 
rooster-comb tops that it is well to’ stake them with slender 
bamboo stakes and tie loosely with green raffia. 

Ample drainage should always be provided for all ferns. 
They should be watered when they are dry, but should not 
saeag ‘tand in a saucer of water or become water-logged. I occa- 
sionally water mine with soluble fertilizer. Ferns grow best 
in filtered sunlight or where the east sun shines on them. In 
the warm season my pots sit in the shade near a pool where 
they are much admired. A frond in water lasts for weeks, 
furnishing a green fan background for bright colored flowers 
i an arrangement. Propagate the hart’s-tongue fern by di- 
vision of an old plant. 

The staghorn fern (Platycerium bifurcatum) grows best in 
baskets made of redwood or cypress laths, about 12 inches 
, ‘quare and five inches deep. I like to put a plant on each 
side so that when they are hung, both sides are pretty. The 
sterile leaves are fresh, pale green, round in shape and ruffled ete sonar 

(Please turn to page 46) Phyllitis scolopendrium. 
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IF YoU WANT extra service from your power 
equipment, give it the proper care for winter 
storage. Winterizing power equipment requires 
only a little extra effort, but the tools will last 
seasons longer and will serve you better! 

Here are a few tips for the care of a power 
lawn mower and rotary tiller. One note of 
caution! Remove spark plugs before starting to 
clean any gasoline powered equipment. 

1. Wash the mower off thoroughly with your 
garden hose. After you have removed the spark 
plug, clean off the underside and remove the 
grass clippings and dirt adhering to the mower. 
(Photos A, B.) 

2. Dry the mower thoroughly. 

3. Drain the fuel tank by removing the fuel 
line from the carburetor connection and open- 
ing the fuel shut-off valve. Most of the fuel will 
drain out readily. 

4. Replace the spark plug. Drain the remain- 
ing fuel by letting the engine run until it stops. 
Be sure all fuel has been removed; otherwise 
the fuel evaporation will cause gum to form on 
the carburetor parts when the engine is idle for 
a long time. 

5. Check the air cleaner. Remove the snap 
ring, screens and filter element. Rinse these 
parts in gasoline outdoors or in well-ventilated 
area. When parts are dry, replace on the engine. 
(Photo C.) 

6. Check the blade, and sharpen or replace 
it now, so the mower will be ready next spring. 

7. With cylinder in vertical position, remove 
the spark plug and pour about a tablespoon of 
clean oil through the opening. Pull engine 
through slowly to distribute oil on cylinder 
walls. Then replace spark plug. (Photos D, E.) 

8. Lubricate the wheel bearings and all mov- 
ing parts of the mower with a light machine oil. 

9. Wrap the mower base and engine in cal- 
vas, heavy paper, cloth or a plastic bag to keep 
it free of dust. Store the mower where it will 
not be subject to temperature extremes. 

Here are some tips for winterizing a rotary 
tiller of the type pictured: 
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Your Power “Jools 


By Frank A. BaRTONEK, EQuIPMENT EpITOR 


1. Hose off the tiller with the garden hose. 
Then run the engine for a few minutes to dry 
off the plug and connections. (Photo F.) 

2. Drain all gasoline from the fuel tank, fuel 
lines and carburetor. (See mower instructions 
above, 3 and 4.) 

3. Drain all the oil from the unit. 

4. Remove the spark plug and pour about a 
tablespoon of oil into the opening. Use the 
starter to turn the crankshaft and distribute 
the oil. 

5. Remove the engine and clean out the sec- 
tion under it. Use a stiff bristle brush or steel 
wool. (Photos G, H.) 

6. Drain the oil from the gear case. Be sure 
to replace this and engine oil next spring before 
starting the tiller again. 

7. Your tiller is exposed to more dust and dirt 
than any of your other equipment. Take time 
to clean it carefully and thoroughly. 

8. Cover with plastic, heavy paper or cloth to 
protect from dust, then store in a dry place away 
from temperature extremes. 

One final tip! Don’t save the gasoline for use 
next spring. Not only is gasoline storage danger- 
ous under certain conditions, but stale gasoline 
will give you hard starts and poor power if you 
try to use it again next spring. It’s false economy 
to try to save gasoline into the following season. 


Fertilizer Spreader 


If you have a metal fertilizer spreader, wash 
it thoroughly, then air dry or wipe it dry. Use 
steel wool to remove rust or corrosion and apply 
a light coating of oil to the rusted spots. 


Other Garden Tools 


Now is the time to clean all of your other 
garden tools. Wash off all dirt. Sharpen the 
tools that have cutting edges. Apply a light 
Coating of oil to all metal parts and then store. 

With this simple care program for your power 
equipment and hand tools, your tools will be 
teady to use when you resume outdoor garden- 
ing next spring! # 
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HOUSE AND GREENHOUSE 


By Elvin McDonald 


Rx for Bird-0f-Paradise 


OF ALL THE plants grown, few attract the attention that is paid to the bird-of- 
paradise, Strelitzia reginae. It grows outdoors around the year in the most 
southern portions of our country. Further north, where freezing temperatures 
occur, the bird-of-paradise may spend the summer outdoors, but it needs the 
warmth of a sun porch, basement, or greenhouse the balance of the year. I 
have asked Hamilton Mason, author of Your Garden in the South (Van 
Nostrand) to answer these frequently-asked questions about the bird-of-paradise. 


Q. I have a bird-of-paradise that is five or 


six years old and it has never bloomed. 
It is in front of our house (Florida), 
which faces south. I feed it and it has 
grown about three feet in height. I 
would like to know why it doesn’t bloom. 


This is the main complaint from nearly 
everyone who grows the bird-of-paradise 
(Strelitzia reginae.) For one thing, your 
plant is not old enough. Normally, a 
bird-of-paradise does not flower until 
it is about seven years old. It is possible 
for a plant to bloom a year or two 
earlier if it is pushed and given the best 
attention. It needs rich soil: equal parts 
good garden loam, peat moss, coarse 
sand, and well-rotted manure. Feed with 
a soluble fertilizer once a month from 
April to September, or three times 
during this period with a dry fertilizer 
such as 4-8-8. In October, give an ap- 
plication of low-nitrogen fertilizer 
(0-14-10, 2-12-12) to plants that have 
reached what should be flowering size 
but which still refuse to bloom. Never 
let plants want for water during the 
warm growing season. During winter, 
give only enough water to prevent leaves 
and roots from shriveling. You say that 
your plant is on the south side of the 
house. This does not necessarily mean 
sun. Strelitzia needs full sun until one 
or two in the afternoon, and can take it 
all day if given enough water. 

My bird-of-paradise will be two years 
old this May and it has not flowered. 
It has 13 leaves and the tips are dry 
and brown. Why? 

Leaf tips tend to brown when plants 
are grown too dry. But if you have 13 
leaves on a two-year-old plant, you have 
obviously given it a lot of attention— 
probably too much and have overfer- 
tilized. See answer to previous question. 
I have a bird-of-paradise that flowered 
two years ago. It was so big I had a 
florist put it in a tub and it hasn’t 
flowered since. Can you tell me what 
is wrong? 

The bird-of-paradise resents root dis- 
turbance and should not be divided or 
transplanted except when absolutely 
necessary. Transplanting sets plants back 
a year or two and you must wait for 
them to re-establish themselves. 

I bought a bird-of-paradise advertised 
as blooming size a year ago and haven’t 
yet seen a bloom. Have I been cheated? 


A. 


Q. 


A. 


Very likely not, if you bought it from 
a reputable dealer. Even blooming-size 
plants, when divided and disturbed, do 
not start to flower for a year or two. 
Here in Florida I thought I could grow 
the bird-of-paradise in the ground. The 
cold has not hurt it but I have had the 
plant four years and it hasn’t bloomed. 
Somebody told me it would not bloom 
except in a pot. Is this true? 

Of course not. Nature did not provide 
pots for the bird-of-paradise in its native 
South Africa. It is true that some plants 
flower better when they are rootbound 
and people get the idea they must be in 
a pot. But plants create this rootbound 
condition for themselves in the ground 
by forming clumps so that their roots 
bind themselves. Your plant is still too 
young. When strelitzia is grown in the 
ground, it generally has to make a 
clump of at least two fans before it 
begins to flower. 

I have access to bird-of-paradise seeds 
and wonder if this would be a good cut- 
flower item to sell. Can you tell me if 
there is any special trick in handling 
the seeds? 

Soak the pealike seeds in lukewarm 


The bird-of-paradise, Strelitzia reginae, 


is 


a member of the banana family. 


water for three or four days. Then plant 
in individual containers, using a mixture 
of equal parts good garden soil, peat 
moss, and coarse sand. Germination is 
slow and undependable. As a business 
venture, this seems rather a long chance. 
Even if you get a good percentage of 
germination, plants will not reach 
flowering size for seven years. 


My bird-of-paradise has flowered fo 
several years but never set seed. A neigh- 
bor told me my plant was male and I 
should get a female one. Can you help 
me? I have never seen any such thing 
advertised. 

You never will. You do not need male 
and female plants to get seeds. You need 
to do your own cross-pollinating. In 
South Africa, birds do the job, but our 
birds apparently haven’t yet caught on 
to where the nectar is. That little blue 
platform (petals) conceals the nectary. 
Pull it apart gently and you will find 
the stamens and pistil. Take the pollen 
from one flower and dust it on the 
stigma of another. 

I have a huge specimen of bird-of-para- 
dise that is about to split the tub it is in. 
I must divide it but want to know the 
best time to do it. 

You can divide the plants any time, but 
it is best in January or February when 
they are dormant (not making new 
growth). Pull or cut fans apart the same 
way you would a clump of daylilies. The 
fleshy roots are brittle. If you break any, 
dip the broken ends in Fermate full 
strength and shake off excess powder. 
Each time my bird-of-paradise puts up 
a new shoot, I think it is going to flower 
but it turns out to be another leaf. 1 
know it has to be seven years old 
my plant is nearly that. What time of 
year can I expect it to bloom? i 
The bird-of-paradise can bloom any time 
although it may vary from one patt 
of the country to another. In Cali 
fornia, it blooms in winter. In Florida, 
the usual flowering time is summer but 
I have seen it in bloom in Tampa ™ 
March and in Jacksonville in December. 
Here is a tip to help avoid your getting 
up false hopes. If the new shoot & 
flattened at the end and curled on itself, 
it is a new leaf; if it has a sharp needle 
like point, it is a flower spike. Large, 
established plants bloom periodically 
throughout the year. 
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HOUSE AND GREENHOUSE 
Checklist for November 


The Home Greenhouse, a correspondence 
course of six lessons offered by the Penn- 
sylvania State University, deals with the 
location, construction, heating and venti- 
lating and equipment needed for small 
greenhouses. There is a lesson on manage- 
ment, another on growing snapdragons, 
carnations, and chrysanthemums for cut 
flowers and one about African violets, gera- 
niums and chrysanthemums as potted 
plants. Anyone may enroll for $1.50. Pay 
by check or money order made payable to 
the Pennsylvania State University and send 
to Correspondence Courses, Box 5000, Uni- 
versity Park, Pa. On receipt of your appli- 
cation you will be sent the complete course 
of six lessons and examination sheets. Com- 
pleted exams can be returned for correct- 
ing and grading in self-addressed envelopes 
which are provided with the lessons. 

If you keep your greenhouse cool (45- 
50° nighttime temperature), there is still 
time to make a sowing of calceolarias. They 
will flower in radiant colors in May. 

Sow seeds of clarkia for blooms in March. 
Keep this plant on the dry side in cool 
temperatures. To induce bushiness, pinch 
out the growing tips when the plants are 
two or three inches tall. Space three seed- 
lings to each six-inch pot. 

Sow seeds of hybrid and species gloxinias. 
Started now, and grown in a sunny, moist 
place where the temperature ranges be- 
tween 62 and 75 degrees, they will come 
into bloom during March and April. 

Nemesias are beautiful plants that, 
throughout most of the United States, are 
best grown in cool, sunny greenhouses dur- 
ing the fall, winter and spring. When they 
are planted outdoors in the summer, most 
climates are too hot to allow the nemesia 
time to bloom well. They are striking and 
worthy of space. 

Sow seeds of calendula for flowers be- 
ginning next March and April. Keep at 45 
degrees nighttime temperature (or even a 
little lower for top quality) and disbud to 
seven or eight buds per plant. 

For holiday blooms, be certain that your 
poinsettia and Christmas cactus receive no 
light other than natural daylight from now 
until the buds show color. Both are plants 
that bloom when the days are shortest. 
Artificial light shining on or near them 
early in the morning or at night may delay 
or prevent blooming. 

Hyacinth-flowered candytuft sown now 
will give flowers in late March and April. 
Grow in full sun at 45°. 

Sow seeds of tuberous-rooted begonias. 
If you start them now, or during Decem- 
ber, they will be four- and five-inch pot 
plants by outdoor planting time next year. 

If you’ve the greenhouse space, this is 
the time to sow tomatoes for sunripened 
fruit by midwinter. Grow warm (not below 
62°) in full sun. Train to one stem and 
allow lots of room (2’x 2’). It may be 
necessary to spray frequently with rotenone 
to control white fly. These are excellent for 
winter forcing: ‘Michigan Forcing,’ ‘Hun- 
dredfold’ and ‘Gulf State Forcing.’ Blossom- 
set, a hormone that comes in a ready-to- 
use aerosol bomb, greatly improves the 
fruit-set of indoor tomatoes. ¢ 
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Birdhouses 
(Continued from page 21) 

twig. Their nests are quite twiggy. 

The adorable Carolina wren is less 
domesticated than are the house and 
Bewick’s wrens. However, it does fre- 
quently nest in cavities and sometimes 
takes over a man-made structure. It 
is a lucky person whose garden is in- 
habited by a pair of Carolina wrens. 
They eat bugs, sing to him, and with 
their lively antics, take his mind off 
his troubles. 

Chickadees, titmice, nuthatches, 
and woodpeckers may be expected 
to prefer rustic houses constructed of 


A titmouse is likely to accept a 

hollow post for a nesting place. 
slabs or hollow limbs. It is difficult, 
though, to entice the downy or hairy 
woodpeckers to any kind of house. 
A hollow limb or slab house fastened 
to a tree may tempt them. They are 
said to dislike too much shade. I won- 
der if it isn’t foliage rather than the 
shade that they dislike. I once knew 
a pair of downy woodpeckers to nest 
in a hollow redbud tree on the north 
side of a two-story house where there 
was very little sun. Chickadees readily 
build in houses only five or six feet 
above the ground. Nuthatches and 
titmice prefer a greater height. 

Flickers take readily to living quar- 
ters provided by man, but they also 
prefer a greater height. All the wood- 
peckers, including the flicker, need 
some coarse sawdust or small wood 
chips in the bottom of the cavity. # 





Rooting African Violets 


Here is how I root African violets 
when space is limited: I take a clear 
glass refrigerator dish with cover, put a 
humusy soil in the bottom, water it, 
plant the cuttings, then replace the lid. 
I set the dish on a window sill with 
northern exposure. Every third or fourth 
day I remove the lid for fresh air. The 
leaves root quickly and the young plants 
thrive lustily—Mrs. Don Tinglan 


SUCCESSFUL < 


PLANTS START WITH 
ty ROOTONE! 


i 


IT’S EASY AS 1-2-3... 
1 merely dip cutting in Rootone 
2 insert in rooting medium 
3 watch ’em grow! 
Use it for rooting indoor or outdoor cuttings. 


Encourages root development, guards against 
soil borne disease. 


\%4-oz. Packet 35¢ a 
2-oz. Jar $1.25 


Amchem and Rootone are registered trademarks of 
AMCHEM PRODUCTS, INC. 
(Formerly American Chemical Paint Co.) 
AMBLER, PA. « Niles, Calif. * St. Joseph, Mo. 


FREE Full-Color, 16-Page 


CLEMATIS 
GARDEN GUIDE! 


Shows how to have cascades of color in your 
garden all summer with America’s most beautiful 
everblooming vines. Special offer: one plant each 
red, white and blue-flowering varieties—all 3 sent 
at best planting time, only $5.38 postpaid. Write 
today. 


JAMES 1. GEORGE & SON, INC., FAIRPORTB-110 LY. 


flags Wt 


THIS CHRISTMAS, GIVE 


FEWER Zev GUIDE 


to your Flower-Loving Friends. 
12 issues $1.50, Sample Copy 15c 


6 new 12-issue subscriptions and 
Gift Cards mailed to recipients $6, 


SPECIAL! 
The 3 best colors, 
Pink, Yellow and Red— 
a 25c-Packet of each 
postpaid, for you to see the high qual- 
ity of Burpee Seeds. Huge exquisite 
blooms, closely set on long strong 
spikes that grow 2 to 3 ft. tall. 
Rust-Resistant! The sturdy, vigorous 
plants are base-branching, each with 
8 to 18 spikes. All 3 Pkts. (value 75c) 
‘or just 10ec—Send Dime Today! 
"s New Seed C 
ene and Verse FREE 
many new this year. Guaranteed. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. | 
296 Burpee Building—w«t nearest city: 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, Calif. 
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GARDEN CLUB TALK | with Peggie Schulz 2 


MAM ooo 


MANY GARDEN CLUBS, women’s clubs 
and other organizations have requested de- 
tails on starting a horticultural therapy 
program for the homebound, for handi- 
capped children and adults, and for the 
hospitalized. We have asked Alice Burlin- 
game to tell us how to start such a project. 
Mrs. Burlingame and Dr. Donald Watson 
are co-authors of a new book, Therapy 
Through Horticulture. 

Horticultural therapy is a year ‘round 
program for the mentally or physically ill, 
given by community volunteers using flow- 
ers and plant material. When people work 
with seeds and plants they tend to relax 
and attain a “tomorrow” outlook. 

It is important that the program be spon- 
sored by an organization to assure a con- 
tinuity of presentation. The therapy should 
continue helping the patient but he should 
not become dependent upon the attendance 
and enthusiasm of one worker. 

Try to select an area of work close to the 
volunteers’ homes. 

The most important qualification of a 
person on a volunteer team is to have a 
warm personality so that after a period of 
working with a person who is mentally or 
physically ill some of the volunteer’s warmth 
and vibrancy remains with the patient. 

Volunteers should meet to talk over the 
most effective approach to program plan- 
ning and patient relationship. Keep pro- 
grams simple, for sick people don’t respond 
to complicated ideas. 

If you choose to work with the home- 
bound find out the limitations of the pa- 
tient and acquaint the family or attendant 
with the nature of horticultural therapy. 
Stipulate that you wish to be alone with 
your patient during the period of work, or 
neighbors and family will gather around 
and spoil the benefits. 

Plan to develop two easy projects with 
the patient at each presentation. As an 
example: the patient could wash the leaves 
of a potted plant, aerate the soil with a 
kitchen fork, and fertilize the plant. This 
project might be followed by making a 
flower arrangement. Don’t push for blue 
ribbon standards. 

Tin cans make good containers because 
they don’t break when handled by unsteady 
hands and they can be thrown away after 
the flowers fade. Cover the cans with foil, 
ready pasted decorative paper, or paint. 


Many patients enjoy growing plants from 
seeds. Plant propagation by cuttings is easy 
and fun to do. Place plastic coverings over 
all plantings to keep the soil moist and 
minimize the watering job. 

The underlying theme of this program 
is that the welfare of the patient comes 
first. The therapy to benefit the patient 
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comes in the doing. The volunteers 
should never do a job with the patient 
watching from the sidelines. It is the pa- 
tient who removes leaves off the lower 
stems of flowers, cleans flower pots and 
makes corsage bows. And it is the patient 
who makes the bed tray favors for others 
to enjoy. 

Only a few members will volunteer to do 
active work with patients but it takes many 
members to provide the flowers, plants, 
seed, ribbons and containers necessary for 
a successful horticultural therapy program. 

The Chicago Board of Education has a 
program for their handicapped children, 
staffed by the Chicago Horticultural Soci- 
ety. Many veterans’ hospitals have pro- 
grams sponsored by their Occupational 
Therapy Departments. 

The opportunities for this work are in 
every community—especially when you add 
up the homebound, regardless of age and 
diagnosis. Convalescent hospitals for long- 
time patients are begging for this service, 
for their budgets seldom allow for any type 
of therapy beyond medical treatment. 


Plant Study Program 


The Men’s Garden Clubs of America 
have an extensive plant study program. 
Raymond B. Crawford, Hamburg, N. Y., 
is co-ordinator of this program. Iris and 
camellias are the two new plants under 
study. Members who act as testers are sent 


propagating material such as seeds, cuttings, 
bulbs and plants to be grown in their gardens, 

Plants being studied are tuberous be- 
gonias, broadleaf evergreens, lilies, Louis- 
iana iris, primula, roses and spring flower- 
ing bulbs. 


Arrangement Calendar 


The National Council of State Garden 
Clubs has published a Flower and Garden 
Calendar to be purchased and resold by 
member clubs as a fund-raising project. It 
is illustrated with original flower arrange- 
ments and a few gardens which were sub- 
mitted by club members from all over the 
country. The price is $1.25 per copy. Rates 
on quantity purchases available from: Na- 
tional Council Books, Inc., Box 4965, 
Philadelphia 19, Pa. 


International Award 


At the Floriade in Rotterdam, Holland, 
an exhibit of lilies sent in by Jan de 
Graaff’s Oregon Bulb Farms, Gresham, 
Ore., was awarded a special grand sweep- 
stakes prize for the finest display of new 
flowers in the entire exhibition. 


15th American Horticultural 


Congress 

The 15th Annual American Horticultural 
Congress will be held November 10-12 at 
the Huntington-Sheraton Hotel, Pasadena, 
Calif. The theme is “The Pacific Coast’s 
Contributions to Horticulture.” 

Events scheduled are a_ pre-convention 
tour of Disneyland, talks by Howard §S. 
Bodger, Bodger Seeds, Ltd.; Douglas G. 
Thompson, President of the Pacific Camel- 
lia Society; and Phillip E. Chandler, Hor- 
ticultural Consultant. Landscape architect 
Peggy Sullivan will cover ‘‘Coastal Gar- 
dens—Roots in Mexico and the Orient.” 
Dr. G. W. Beadle, Nobel Laureate and 
Dean of Faculty, California Institute of 
Technology, will speak at the President’s 
dinner. 

There will be a tour of the Huntington 


Patients make terrariums in gallon jugs supplied by Dietetic Service. 
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ON THE CALENDAR 


October 22, 23; fifth annual show of the 
Hickman County Chapter National Chrysan- 
themum Society, High School Gymnasium, 
Centerville, Tenn. 

October 22, 23; African violet show, De- 
catur African Violet Society, Y.M.C.A. Bldg., 
Decatur, Ill. 

November 1-6; display of holly species 
and varieties suitable for Kansas City’s gar- 
dens, Kansas City Garden Center, 5200 Penn- 
sylvania, Kansas City, Mo. 8:30 a.m. to 
4:00 p.m. 

November 5, 6; third annual convention 
and show of the Indiana State African Vio- 
let Society, Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

November 6-December 4; Chrysanthemum 
Show, Missouri Botanical Garden, 2237 Tower 
Grove Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 

November 10-12; 15th Annual American 
Horticultural Congress, Huntington-Sheraton 
Hotel, Pasadena, Calif. The theme is “The 
Pacific Coast’s Contributions to Horticulture.” 

November 18-December 4; ‘‘Heralding the 
Holidays” sponsored by The Garden Club of 
Illinois, Inc., at McCormick Place, 23rd St. at 
the Lake Front, Chicago, Ill. 


Botanical Gardens, and the Los Angeles 
State and Ccunty Arboretum, Arcadia. 

For further information write: Mr. 
George Spalding, 403 North San Gabriel 
Blvd., San Gabriel, Calif. 


City Beautiful via Daylilies 

The Nacogdoches Hemerocallis Society 
is only two years old and has but 20 mem- 
bers yet this group has done an excellent 
job making their Texas city more beautiful. 

Their immediate project has been land- 
scaping an enclosed area at the city’s new 
Hotel Fredonia. The landscaping was done 
with named varieties of daylilies, tagged 
for ready reference. 

These active club members hope to aid 
in further beautification of their city by 
giving daylily plants from their gardens for 
beautifying other public grounds. They also 
suggest to those interested where to obtain 
plants of various kinds at reasonable prices. 


Films and a Correction 


The film How to Plant Dutch Bulbs 
which was mentioned in this column in the 
September issue has been withdrawn from 
circulation some time ago. It has been re- 
placed with a newer version entitled The 
Promise of Spring. This film and the others 
below are available, free of charge except 
for postage. All films are 16mm and have 
color and sound. Bookings are limited to 
adult groups of 50 or more. Send your re- 
quest with date wanted and alternate 
dates and selections to Films of the Na- 
tions, 62 West 45 St., New York 36, N. Y. 

Modern Chrysanthemums for Fall 
Beauty. Two reels, 20 minutes. 

Modern Roses on Parade. Three reels, 
30 minutes. 


The Promise of Spring. Two reels, 18 
minutes. 


How Green Is Your Garden. Three reels, 
30 minutes. A film giving useful informa- 
tion on lawn and garden care. ¢ 
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Watering 
Problem 
Solved 


ee See - . 

No guesswork. Floragarde is the sure-fire plant water- 

ing guide. Just push into soil. Color signals you: PINK 
don’t water. BLUE—time to water. That simple! Rush 

$1.00 now for pkg. of 7. Two pkgs., $1.69. Five (35 

guides), $3.99. All ppd. 


ATLAS FISH FERTILIZER 


All-organic emulsion. Replete with vital trace ele- 
ments. (Quart makes 60-80 —_ liquid fertilizer.) 
We pay postage. Use for all plants in- or outdoors. 


Quart—$1.98 Gallon—$6.49 5-Gallon $25.95 
Windowsill, Miniature 


(Bletilla Hyacinthina) 


It's easy to grow these 
lovely little orchids — no 
greenhouse or special 
equipment needed. Guar- 
anteed to bloom in 60-90 
days. Just plant the 
jumbo-size bulbs in pots, 
following simple instruc- 
tions. They'll shoot out 
flower spikes 6 to 8 in. 
tall; every spike with as 
many as 8 petite orchids, each 1-1/2 in. across 
. . . @ delight all winter. 


112 to 3-inch 25 39 
[] 3 bulbs only $2 [] 6 for $4 
C) 12 for $6.49 ALL POSTPAID 
SPECIAL: Above Windowsill-ORCHID bulbs, to- 
gether with reg. $1 value 100-tab. btl. Plant Magic 
Vitamin B, for best growth: [) 3 bulbs and B:, 


$2.91; 12 6 bulbs and B,, $4.89; [) 12 bulbs and 
B,, $6.99, p’pd. 


Fluorescent 
GROWING 
LAMP 


with 
20-watt Tubes 


Es 


Grow perfect African Violets and other plants from cut- 
ting to full bloom under one attractive setting! Solves clut- 


tered-window problem; summer light the year ‘round! 
Gives lesser light-intensities at ends for ivy, philodendron, 
ete. Top easily adjusts up and down, from 1 inch to 18, 
on tubular aluminum legs — to grow short or tall plants 
and to vary light strength as needed. Plant area, 20” x30”. 
C) POSTPAID, complete with two 20-watt tubes, $19.95. 

() Same, non-adjustable, with 4 rigid V-legs, set i4-in. 

ht., and one 20-watt tube, $12.95. 


PLANT and Utility 


window SHELF i=, = 


Lifetime-lasting, baked-on 

enamel over tough, dura- 

ble steel. Fits most win- 

dows without screws, but hidden screw holes are 
provided. Handy also anywhere in house as gen- 
eral-utility shelves. Choice of DULL BLACK or Hi- 
GLOSS WHITE. All postpaid. 


0 4 for only $3.98 () 2 for $2.38 [1 only $1.39 
Plant Magic VITAMIN B, for plants 


Plants must have B, for healthy growth 
and prize blooms. Guaranteed against de- 
ficiency by using these soluble tablets 
regularly when watering. 8B, also stops 
root shock in transplanting. Btl. 100 tabs. 
(season supply) Pipa: 0 One bti., $1. 
0 Twe only $1.49. 


MELLAR WEATHER-PROOFED DOME 


Seed stays dry in this 
hanging feeder. Widely 
mo with sunflower seed 
for Chickadees, Nut- 
hatches, Titmice, etc. Just 
hang from tree limb, hori- 
zontal wire or window 
bracket. Feeder, complete 
with wire and bowl of seed, all POSTPAID TO 
YOU ... $5.95. Extra sunflower seed: 


C 5 Ibs., $3.61 [ 10 tbs., $4.95 [) 100 Ibs., $27.50 


ALIVE and UNHURT! 


Safely and humanely catches squirrels, rats, rabbits, 

chipmunks, other small-animals. Straying pets, 

poultry released unharmed. Sure-catch as open ends 

give animal confidence. Safe for children. Wonder- 

ful gift for boys. Rustproof, galvanized steel. 

Fully guaranteed. 

( Medel No. 2, 7” x 7” x 24” — $5.95, plus 
43c postage and handling. 

— No. 3, 11” x 11” x 36”, for larger animals 
(coon, possum, etc.) p’pd., $13.49. 


Single sheet 
8 ft. x 14 ft. 
black plos- 
tic .0015 ga. 


Holds 
moisture 
nutrients 

heat 


Plastic 


. COMPOST 
COVER 


© ay, nT 


Compost covered with a plastic sheet turns into 
rich, black humus without watering or turning. 
Just make the heap in the usual way, water it 
well and cover it with the plastic sheet. Seal the 
edges with ecarth. Try this exciting new, easier, 
quicker composting method now. Postpaid 


(C) One cover, $2.59 () Two, $4.79 ( Five, $9.74 


Save $] 59! Plastic Compost Cover (above) only $1 
“Uv. with order for any size ActivO below. 
SOIL ENERGIZER, SEED BOOSTER, 
ActivO COMPOST ACTIVATOR 
Extends and safens fertilizers, energizes soils, aids 
goes. activates septic tanks, turns waste into rich 
umus. 


C) Ne. 


7 (treats 1500 Ibs.) 
No. 


C) 21 (treats 4500 Ibs.).. - 

[) Ne. 100 (treats 12 tons). . 21.95 p’pd. 
[) Ne. 200 (treats 24 tons) 39.95 p’pd. 
CL) Compost Cover only $1.00 with any above. 


Dworf LEMON ond ORANGE 


The plants you've been reading about in your gar- 
den magazine . . . delicious, colorful fruit; fragrant, 
pastel blossoms. Should burst into bloom this 
spring, continue to bear for years. These are hardy, 
~ omnwell-rooted plants . . 
from 24%4-in. pots. 
Postpaid. 


UC] 2 (1 of each) $349 3 
only 

()6 plants, your choice,$9.95 

(_}Singly,either plant $2ea. 


LEMON ORANGE 
(Otaheite) 


2.95 p'pd. 
’ 7.95 wee. 


GARDEN | 


TOOL 


SETS nee sos 


For both indoor and outdoor gardening. Your choice 
of 3- or 4-piece set; pain to last. Consists 
Transplant Trowel, Garden Trowel, Weeder-Culti- 
vator, and Fork. (3-pc. set omits Fork). Very rugged, 
long-lasting, one-piece construction. No wooden 
plugs or metal caps to come loose. Handle-ends 
closed, rounded, smooth. No blisters! Holes for 
hanging. Average 11 inches long. 


All postpaid: 4-pc., $1.49; 3-pc., $1.19. 


(1) FREE catalog garden supplies and aids to better 
living at money-saving prices; valuable premiums. 


UU ea) ae 
ay 


Box 61-N, TERRE HAUTE 12P, INDIANA 


(Please print your name & address on margin below) 
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P 2D Oregon ROSES 


Write for FREE Color Catalog 
of Famous P&D Introductions 
including latest GOLD MEDAL 

and SWEEPSTAKE WINNERS 


PETERSON & DERING 


Rose Growers 
Box 475-FG, Scappoose, Oregon 


FREE CATALOG 


Reserve your copy now. Big 88- 
page Spring Catalog. All the old 
favorite flowers and plants plus 
many new ones. Send card today. 


HENRY FIELD Seed & Nursery Co. 
104 Ook St. Shenandoch, lowe 


Fall Catalog 


New ideas for 
a your garden 
SSTERNM’S NURSERIES 


Dept. 120 
Finest DUTCH AMARYLLIS 


“Giant Goliath’, a deep vermillion. 
“Albino”. ‘King Gustav”, bright red. 
“Queen of Pinks”. $7.50 EACH. 

One of each, ALL LABELED, $ 
See our FREE catalog for other varieties! 
The Egret Flower (Orchid) 12 for $2.50. 30 — 
for $1. Mexican Black Torch (Bromeliad) $3.50. 

Africon Violets, $4 


CECIL HOUDYSHEL © Dept. FG La Verne, Calif. 
FLOWER 


FREE ':.:. 


Write today for free illustrated ‘‘Book of 

Autumn,’’ featuring oe tulips, hyacinths, 

etc.; _Perennial seed and ts; Window gar- 

den seed and plants; ito needa and bulbs. 
Send postcard for your copy today! 

GEO. W. PARK SEED CO., Greenwood $7, S. C. 


STANDARD'S GC. H. 5 
GREENHOUSE 
TEMPERATURE ALARM 
Battery-operated, maximum-mini- 
mum type with lock. Made of non- 
ferrous metal, insulated wiring, 
platinum contacts, unbreakable crys- 
tal. Genet case. Scale 20 to 
190 Gypees F - fe 50. Write for de- 

tails. Dept. 


STANDARD THERMOMETER, INC. 


BOSTON 25, MASS. 


THE UNITED 
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Storing Your Home Vegetables 


WE Hap a cellar at the farm. It was 
no problem to know where to store 
the jars of vegetables and of fruits, the 
potatoes and the apples. There was a 
back porch and space upstairs in 
which to ripen pears, store pumpkins 
and squash. Sweet potatoes were 
cured near the coal-burning furnace 
or behind the small heater in the 
kitchen. Onions were tied in bunches 
and hung in the cellar-house to cure 
until freezing weather arrived. 

In our compact new home in town 
we do not have these storage facili- 
ties. But like many others we have 
and enjoy the fresh products from our 
vegetable garden and fruit trees. Each 
product that can be successfully stored 
in the fall will mean not only a saving 
of grocery money but also insure good 
eating for many weeks and even 
months. Children who have had vege- 
table garden projects will not want 
to see the fruits of their labor wasted 
if not all have been consumed at the 
end of the growing season. 

Many families have good refrigera- 
tors and freezers and do not want to 
build cellars. Nor will they want to 


store their products in outside pits 
which are not easily accessible during 
the frozen months, especially if cov- 
ered with several feet of snow. The 
next best thing, providing you have a 
basement, is to partition off an area 
that will provide space for shelves 
of canned vegetables and fruits, and 
space for bins, crates and boxes. 


Basement Storage 


Most homes with basements have 
the central heating system located 
there. Choose a corner for the storage 
room that does not have heating ducts 
or hot water pipes running through 
it, preferably on the east or north side. 
There should be a window for venti- 
lation but a good shade to keep out 
all light. Insulate the inside walls to 
keep out the basement heat. 

Successful home storage begins long 
before the actual storage of the prod- 
uct. All must be good quality, free 
from insect and disease damage. Any 
that show signs of decay or are bruised 
or cut in harvesting will not keep 
long and will cause their neighbors to 
spoil as well. Shelves, bins, crates, and 


Potatoes, tomatoes, salsify (vegetable-oyster) and apples are among the 
home-grown products we can store to use during the winter months. 


Flower & Garden Magazine 
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When digging potatoes or harvesting 
other garden vegetables, handle them 
carefully to prevent bruising. Place only 
good quality products in storage. 


boxes must all be clean. Have them 
movable so that everything can be 
thoroughly cleaned before storing. 
There should be free air circulation 
around and under them. Mice can 
cause a lot of damage. Keep them out. 

Since conditions and space avail- 
able for storage vary, it seems best to 
state simply what the different prod- 
ucts require. 

Potatoes will keep throughout the 
fall and winter if the air is moderately 
moist with a temperature between 35 
and 40 degrees. They should be stored 
in the dark to prevent them from 
turning green. 

Apples and pears require similar 
conditions except that they can be 
stored longer if the temperature is 
kept around 32 degrees. They should 
be the winter types of fruit. If quite 
large quantities are stored each year 
it would be wise to have a separate 
area for them for the fruits may ab- 
sorb odors from potatoes and other 
vegetables which impair the flavor. 
Both apples and pears should be ma- 
ture when stored but still hard. Ap- 
ples should be well-colored but pears 
should be picked green. It has been 
suggested that such apple varieties as 
‘Grimes Golden’ and ‘Golden Delici- 
ous,’ be placed in polyethylene bags, 
to prevent shriveling. These should 
have ten or 12 one-fourth inch holes 
to permit air to enter. The bags should 
not be tied or sealed. 


Sweet Potatoes 
Sweet potatoes, pumpkins and 
squash require moderately dry condi- 
tions and a 55 degree temperature. 
(Please turn to page 43) 
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5 PACE-SAVE 


$21.95 


FLUORESCENT 
STANDS 
2 TRAY 


Now centralize your indoor gardening anywhere. Available 
with our fluorescent lights. Beautiful light green plastic 
trays are instantly removable for easy attention and sterili- 
zation. Never before such large capacity, beauty and qual- 
ity at these low prices. 8 tray Space-Saver (55"x24"x27") 
holds 288-21.” pots. 4 tray (55”x24"x14”") holds 144 
pots. 2 tray (30"x24”"x14”) holds 72 pots. Never rust or 
leak. Gray enameled steel stand. 1 double light hangs over 
each level of trays. Order 1 to 4 lights $12.95 each. 


8 TRAY 
AUTOMATIC TIMER FOR ALL 
FLUORESCENT STANDS $9.95 


Postpaid; add 10% west of Denver 


% MOIST-RITE FLUORESCENT KiT—Keeps seedlings and plants sunned and watered automatically. Plastic 
tray (24x12x3") fed by wicks from 2 pint reservoir $4.50. Adjustable height fluorescent stand— 


single tube $11.95. Double tube $13.95. 


% CRYSTALITE INDOOR GREENHOUSE—Consistent humidity and fluorescent ‘Sunshine’. Brings seed- 
lings and plants to bloom without fail. Crystal-clear vinyl top on polished aluminum frame. Wick- 
fed. automatic watering. Beautiful and practical. (24'’x24’’x18" wide.) Editorial endorsement Jan. 


‘60 Good Housekeeping Magazine, Feb. ‘60 Changin 


Times, March ‘60, Nat'l Editorial Ass'n. Green- 


house pictured $14.95, Fi. Light $8.95, Timer for light $9.95. 


(All items POSTPAID; add 10% west of Denver.) 


IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFTS—Order safely ‘til Dec. 18. Free Literature. 


GROWERS SUPPLY CO. 


New Flowers 


In Pictures 


Unusual Flowers from Far Places illustrated 

and interestingly described. Catalog of 

Seeds-Bulbs-Plants, on request, Dept. V8. 
The Exciting Catalog! 


PEARCE SEED CO. “MOORESTOWN 


NEW JERSEY 


BEGONIAS 


Harrold’: Pedigreed 
N AMERICAN GROWN 


TUBERS 
SEEDS PLANTS 


America’s Most Complete Line 


CATALOGUE 10c “"srtcin —P.0. BOX 29-HF 


HARROLD’S ““trccon 


IT’S EASY TO MAKE YOUR OWN 


CO m2. 4 


| FROM WASTE MATERIALS 
Costs Only 43c A Ton! 


Fertivo is Nature’s own concentrate of dynamic organ- 
isms. Converts leaves, grass, table scraps, manure, hay, 
chaff, cobs, straw — even sawdust and soot — into 
pleasant-aroma compost-humus in 3 to 8 weeks — any 
month of year, by heap, row or cabinet methods. 

Send only $1.29 for enough to activate up to THREE 
tons, plus full details and instructions, and FREE plans 
for building Composter Cabinet — Results guaranteed or 
money back. ORDER BY MAIL TODAY. We pay postage. 
ening COMPOST-MAKER, Box 81, Terre Haute 12P, 
ndiana, 


e Dept. 1132 e Ann Arbor 5, Mich. 


The World’s Finest Roses 


are grown by 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 


World's Largest Rose Growers 
Newark, NEW YORK 


ERANIUM 


% PLANTS FROM SEED. New double 
and Semi-Double varieties, all shades. 
Described in New Seed & Nursery Cata- 
log. Send 10c in coin for 50c Pkt. FREE 
; or 3 Pkts. for 25¢ and Catalog 
CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN . . . Now Combined With 
R. H. SHUMWAY , Dept. 240, Rockford, lilinois 


CATCH THEM ALIVE AND UNHURT! 


it 





Amazing HAVAHART trap captures raiding rats, rabbits, 


squirrels, skunks, weasels, ete. 
injury. Straying pets, poultry released unhurt. 
use—open ends give animal confidence. No jaws or springs 
to break. Galvanized. Sizes for all needs. Send for FREE 
booklet on trapping secrets illustrated by Carl Burger. 


HAVAHART, 205-n Water Street, Ossining, N. Y. 
Please send me FREE new 48-page booklet and price list. 
Name—_—_ at inci cencenssliaienel 
Address. 


Takes mink, coons without 
Easy to 
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CLASSIFIED 


Minimum order accepted in the CLASSIFIED SECTION—20 words, $22.00 per issue. Extra words 90 cents 
each. Special headings $1.50 extra. Initials, street address, city, state counted. Post office zone number 
will not be charged for. Closing date 1th of 2nd preceding month. Terms: CASH WITH ORDER. Address: 
FLOWER & GARDEN, Classified Dept., 543 Westport Road, Kansas City 11, Missouri. 


ACTIVATORS 


MARVELOUS NEW mechanical green thumb takes 
the hard work out of gardening! Special autumn 
i Free details. Horticuleural Engineers, Lafay- 


AFRICAN VIOLETS 


AMERICA’S FINEST. Write for free color folder. 
Fischer Greenhouses, Dept. G, Linwood, New Jersey. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS: 6 blooming plants, 24% inch 
ports, labeled, and violet culture book $5.00 postpaid. 
Send for new 1960 illustrated list. Volkmann Bros. 
Greenhouses, 2714 Mimert Street, Dallas 19, Texas. 


AFRICAN VIOLET Seed “Special” $3.00. Contains 
200 hybrid seeds (assorted colors, girl-types, 
doubles), planter, growing mixture and complete 
instructions. Mrs. Paul Myers, 4725 E. 35th, Indian- 
apolis 18, Ind. African Violet seed lists available. 
LA 


AMARYLLIS 


SPECIALIZING IN IMPORTED named Dutch 
Amaryllis; species and other rare bulbs, extensive 
listing. Robert D. Goedert, Box 6534, Jacksonville 
5, Florida. 


ARTS & CRAFT SUPPLIES 


CANDLE MAKING, DECORATING Supplies, 
tools, equipment. Also full line of cake decorating, 
candy maki items. Largest selection, lowest prices. 
ay for big new catalog, applied to first 

General Supplies, Dept. G-13, Fallbrook, 


SHELL PICTURES. Interested send for Free How 
to Make Bulletin. Shelicraft, Dept. PN, 514 N. W. 
79th St., Miami 50, Fla. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITY! Take big 
rofic orders for world famous Patented Varieties 
Fruit Trees. Also Flowering Shrubs, Roses, Vines. 
Big Sales outfit Free. Stark Bro’s, Desk 30251, 


Louisiana, Missouri. 


LEARN FLOWER Designing—hobby or career. Flor- 
ists pay to $150 week! Or start home business—part, 
full time. Earn while learning. Free, full details plus 
3-month subscription to “Flower Talk’ magazine. 
Flowers, 3570 W. First, Los Angeles 4. 


LEARN FLOWER ARRANGING and Floristry. 
Start your own business, part or full time. Many 
good paying positions open. Earn while learning. 
Send for Free Booklet. National Floral Institute, 
Studio DC-110, 11826 San Vicente Bivd., Los 
Angeles 49, Calif. 


ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS, Materials, Foliage, Baskets, 
Novelties, Styrofoam, Vases, Ribbon, Fruit. Buy Di- 
rect. Catalog 25c (refundable), Boycan Industries, 
Sharon, Penna. 


GROW ORCHIDS at Home. Profitable, fascinating. 
Successful home grower explains special light, tem- 

perature and humidity conditions orchids need. Free 

oe Orchids, 100 S. Vermont, Los Angeles 
. Calif. 


EARTHWORMS 


BIG MONEY RAISING Earthworms, Crickets. We 
teach you how to raise, sell. Free literature. Carter 
Farm-50, Plains, Ga. 


FREE PICTURE folder. “How to Make $3,000 
Yearly, Sparetime, Backyard, Raising Earthworms!" 
Oakhaven—64, Cedar Hill, Tex. 


FLOWER ARRANGING 


LEARN FLOWER ARRANGING at Home. Start 
your own business, part or full time. Many good 
paying positions open. Earn while learning. Send for 
Free Booklet. National Floral Insticute, Studio DC- 
a 11826 San Vicente Bivd., Los Angeles 49, 
alr. 
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GERANIUMS 


GERANIUMS; ZONALS; Odd; Rare; Unusual; Ivy- 
leaf; Scentedleaf; Fancyleaf; Lady Washington. Cata- 
log 25c. Write for Specials. Cook's Geranium 
Nursery, Sterling, Kan. 


GROUND COVER PLANTS 


MYRTLE (VINCA MINOR), Pachysandra, English 
Ivy, Choice plants. Fifty alike, $6.00. Hundred, 
$10.00. Five hundred, $45.00. Prepaid. Ground 
Cover Service, 106 East Antietam, Hagerstown, Md. 


HOLLY 


WE NOW ship Specimen Hollies Subject to your 
Approval. Send 25c for Complete Brochure. Native 
American Holly Farms, Manheim 6, Penna. 


HOUSE PLANTS 


FERNS, BEGONIAS, Gesneriads. Rare Houseplants. 

New Illustrated Fall Catalog 25c. Tropical Paradise 

seeennaen, 8825 W. 79th St., Overland Park, 
ans. 


IMPATIENS SULTANI, 60 varieties. 10 different 
plants, $2.00. 25 cuttings, $2.00. Sultani and 
flower list, 25c. Amily Riebe, Elberta, Ala. 


GROW SPECIAL HOUSEPLANTS from seeds in a 
Ready-to-Grow Planter. See October ad, page 8. 
+t Schulz, 7714 Fairfield Rd. N, Minneapolis 
12, Minn. 


MAGAZINES 


THIS CHRISTMAS give a subscription to the pro- 
gressive, pocket-sized garden magazine with Bargain 
Guide. See Page 37, Flower Lovers Guide. 


MERCHANDISE-CATALOGS 


WHOLESALE—For self or resale. Furniture, cloth- 
ing, appliances, auto accessories, farm equipment, 
tools, housewares. Most anything. Free details. As- 
sociated Wholesalers. Box 2068-FG, Sioux City, lowa. 


FREE! WHOLESALE Toy Catalog! Big Savings on 
Hundreds of Nationally Advertised Toys for Christ- 
mas. Housewares Distributors, 1216-T West 79th 
St., Chicago 20, Ill. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SEPTIC TANKS, Cesspools, Outdoor Toilets. Keep 
clean and odorless with Northel Septic Tank Reacti- 
vator. Bacterial concentrate breaks up solids and 
grease—prevents overflow, back-up, odors. Regular 
use saves costly pumping or digging. Simply mix 
dry powder in water—flush down toilet. Non-poison- 
ous, non-caustic. Six months supply only $2.95, post- 
paid (money-back guarantee of satisfaction) , or rush 
postcard for free details. Northel, GF-11, Box 1103, 
Minneapolis 40, Minnesota. 


COMPOST KING, Steel Grating-Sifter with storage 
bin. Write for information. Home Garden Products, 
159 Pine Ridge Road, West Medford 55, Mass. 


NURSERY STOCK 


BIG COLOR-PHOTO Catalog Free! Sensational Stark 
Dwarf Fruit Trees—grow Giant-size Apples, Peaches, 
Pears on small ornamental trees for personal use 
or market. Also faster-growing, quicker-bearing pat- 
ented Stark-Burbank Standard Fruit Trees, Roses, 

mdscaping Shrubs, etc., Stark Bro’s, Dept. 30051, 
Louisiana, Missouri. 


BAMBOO—Survives 18° below zero. Other types 
such as pygmy, variegated, tall timber. Free literature. 
The Bamboo Man, Box 331, Saddle River, N. J. 





OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


FREE SAMPLE KITS—Make big money at home 
making beautiful plastic flowers, plants. Send quar- 
ter for catalog. Free sample kit and full color page 
floral arrangements. Lady Carol, Inc., Dept. GM, 
P. O. Box 8607, Fr. Lauderdale, Fla. 


CANDLEMAKING & DECORATING. Terrigi- 
Hobby, Great Bu$ine$$. Learn fascinating molding. 
dipping, creating & decorating candles for year. 
‘round demand—holidays, birthdays, weddings, annj. 
versaries. All Events. Spare time fun & extra income 
now, expand to colorful candle shop later. No 
limit. Write for Free Facts on home instruct} 
oat Candle Institute, Dept. X-136, Fallbrook 
if. P 
MAKE $25-$50 WEEK. clipping newspaper item; 
for publishers. Some clippings worth $5 each. Par. 
ticulars Free. National, 81-FG, Knickerbocker St. 
tion, New York City. 
WASHABLE WOOLS—Finest Quality, Rich Colozs 
Distinctive designs! Make stunning fashions. Saye! 
Samples 10c. Kroona Fabrics, 2005-GW Taylor 
Minneapolis 18, Minn. : 
Sl gt cal aneinyee 
FREE—LATEST Wholesale Catalog! Save, make up 
to 50% on nationally known gifts, jewelry, 
wedding invitations, greeting cards. Agents’ bony; 
offer on Cards—25 Boxes Free! Big money makers. 
os Chicago, 5930-P South Western, Chicago 
STYROFOAM DISPLAYS, Centerpieces, Party Fa. 
vors, Novelties, Accessories. 10c brings nineteeg 
pages of information. Foam Fantasy Company, Box 


748, Saginaw, Michigan. 

HOMEWORKERS: EARN Money sewing precut tig 
for us. We supply materials; instructions. No sell- 
574, Box 2107, 


ing! Home-Sewing, 
Cleveland 8, Ohio. 
BOOKLETS: Handcraft Ideas 25c; Sewing Hint 
25c; Items from coat hangers 25c; Jewelry Making 
. 1 5 above $1.00. Leisure 
Hour Productions, Freeland 6, Pa. 
LEARN FLOWER a. and Floristry. Star 
your own business, part or full time. Many 
Paying positions open. Earn while learning. eal 
for Free klet. National Floral Institute, Studio 
goa 11826 San Vicente Blvd., Los Angeles 
. if, 


Inc., Dept. 


ORCHIDS 


GROW ORCHIDS in your own home! Wonderful, 
exciting hobby—easy, too! Free color folder gives 
complete details, special budded plant offer. Rod 
McLellan Co., 1443 El Camino, South San Fran 
cisco, Calif. 


PANSIES 


PANSY SPECIAL! 100 Swiss Giants, assorted colors, 
$3.00 postpaid. 100 Steele’s Mastodon Jumbos, as. 
sorted colors. $5.00 postpaid. Dug and ship 
same day order received. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Tyler Nursery & Floral Co., Box 881-F, Tyler, Tex. 
SWISS GIANT Pansy Plants, field grown. 100- 
$3.00; 50-$2.00. Steele's Mastodon Giants 100- 
$5.00; 50-$3.00; 25-$2.00 postpaid. Mixed colors. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Available October 15. Bird- 
well Pansy rden, Brownsboro, Tex. 


PINE CONES 


BOOKLET PICTURES 
Unusual all-cone 
December evergreens. 
vallis, Ore. 


tiny cones to foot long. 
wreaths. Naturalist collection. 
Western Tree Cones, Cor 


FREE! THE NATION'S Most Wanted Rose Catalog! 
Published each year since 1924 by Ty-Tex, one of 
the South's largest growers of fine roses. This new 
full-color issue features 1961 AARS winners, huo- 
dreds of the world’s most famous patented and 
standard varieties plus expert tips on rose cafe. 
Supply limited—order your free copy Today! Ty-Tex 
Rose Nurseries, Box 532-Al, Tyler, Tex. 


SPRINKLERS — SUN DIALS 


NEW NYLON Whirl-A-Jet Turbine Lawn Sprinkler 
for low cost surface system. Also available as 4” 
head type for underground systems. Choice $1.00. 
10%” Bronze Sun Dial—Lifetime Gift. m 
Postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Kirby Sales Co. 
Vero Beach, Fla. 


SUN DIALS 


VERY BEAUTIFUL Solid Bronze, many models, 
free catalog of Sun Dials and Patio Plates. Owen 
Box 54C, New Ipswich, N. H. 


WILDFLOWERS 


WILDFLOWERS AND FERNS, to brighten a shady 
nook. Send today for Free catalog. Wake Robina 
Farm, R. D. No. 1, Home, Pa. 


LET US KNOW IF YOU'RE MOVING 


@ Give us 6 to 8 weeks advance notice 
@ State both your old and new address 
@ Address your notice to: 

Circulation Department 

FLOWER & GARDEN Magazine 

Mid-America Building 

Kansas City 11, Mo. 
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Beginning Gardener 
(Continued from page 41) 
They are easily damaged and should 
be handled carefully and as little as 
possible. If they have been properly 
cured after gathering, they will keep 
through the winter under favorable 
storage conditions. Sweet potatoes 
should be placed in crates or boxes 
and covered with heavy cloth to keep 
the humidity high, in an 80 to 85 
degree temperature for ten days. (In 
lower temperatures, 65 to 75 degrees, 
the curing period is two or three 
weeks.) After curing, store in a part 
of the basement where the tempera- 
ture is around 55 to 60 degrees. They 
require a drier atmosphere and higher 
temperature than Irish potatoes. 
Pumpkins and squashes keep best 
if a portion of the stem, an inch or 
two, is left on when cutting from the 
vines. Give the same curing treatment 
as sweet potatoes and the same storage 
conditions. Neither should be placed 
directly on a cement basement floor— 
put them on shelves or in crates above 
the floor. Pumpkins and squashes are 
said to get dry and stringy if in tem- 
peratures too much above 60 degrees. 
Onions need a cool, dry place. They 
will start to grow in any moist loca- 
tion, even if hung up with free air 
circulation. Those grown from seeds 
keep better than those grown from 
sets. Onions should keep through the 
winter in a dry location, either hung 
in bunches or in airy crates in a tem- 
perature close to 32 degrees. 
Beets, carrots and turnips are best 
left in the garden until late fall. They 


Our mothers and grandmothers stored 
carrots in stone jars like this one. 
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can withstand early frosts. When they 
are dug (when the soil is dry if pos- 
sible) cut the tops back to one inch 
or less above the crown. The roots, 
if they must be washed, should be dry 
when stored. Our mothers and grand- 
mothers used to pack their carrots in 
stone jars (almost collectors’ items 
now). They covered each jar with a 
heavy cloth to prevent shriveling of 
its contents. These three vegetables 
like moist atmosphere in 32 to 40 de- 
gree temperature. If kept in a warm, 
dry place they shrivel, and in grow- 
ing new tops they become woody. 
They may be laid in shallow flats and 
covered. Or try storing them in poly- 
ethylene bags. 

Parsnips may be treated the same 
way but their flavor is improved if 
they are left in the garden until late 
winter or very early spring. Alternate 
freezing and thawing is not good for 
them. Dig some after the first frosts 
to store for use during the winter and 
mulch the rest well after the ground 
freezes in order to keep the ground 
frozen. Dig in late winter during a 
time when soil is not frozen. Salsify 
(vegetable-oyster) and horseradish 
are stored in the same way or left 
undug in the garden until late winter. 

Good solid heads of late varieties 
of cabbage will keep for a while un- 
der our “modern storage conditions” 
if we can give them a place in a mod- 
erately moist, 32 degree temperature. 
Because of the strong odor, they need 
to be away from fruits in particular. 

We can enjoy nice tomatoes for a 
number of weeks longer if the fruits 
are picked when mature but firm and 
green, and kept in a moderately dry 
place in a 55 to 60 degree tempera- 
ture. Nicer fruits that keep better are 
picked from late planted vines rather 
than the poorer quality from spent 
vines that have already given us their 
best fruits. The green fruits should be 
picked before frost. Even with good 
care there may be spoilage and one 
should inspect them frequently and 
sort out any that do not ripen prop- 
erly. If they are placed in single lay- 
ers on a tray or in a flat, one can keep 
better watch on them. Whole vines 
can be pulled and hung up in a base- 
ment, or branches with clusters of 
tomatoes may be hung to ripen. 


Bulletin No. 1939—Home Storage of 
Vegetables and Fruits describes in de- 
tail the storing of more products. Send 
15c¢ (stamps not accepted) to Superin- 
oc of Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C. 
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Color Catalog 


ee) Featuring fabulous new Hybrid Flower 

Varieties, Shrubs, Trees and Exotice— 

—_ in natural, glowing color! Join over 

900,000 satished customers and know- 

ing gardeners who demand the NEW 

and SUPERIOR in horticulture. Write 

today 

LAKELAND NURSERIES SALES 
Dept. P-39 Garden City, N. Y. 


26 CHAMPIONS! . . . raise their lovely 


heads among the peonies shown in our 40 page 
catalog. Also, mums, phlox, many other peren- 
nials. Lots of tips, color photos. Our roots are 
hand separated, never chopped, have 3-5 eyes 
each. Many bloom first season! Catalog, 25c. 
Send now, have beautiful perennials this season 
or early next! 


BRAND PEONY & PERENNIAL FARMS 
Box 4086, Faribault, Minnesota 


HOW TO PRUNE 


For Better Shrubs, Trees, Roses 


Send 25¢ for big 32-page 
when to, how to Pruning Book. 


Seymour Smith & Son, Inc. 


P. ©. Box 6111 Oakville, Conn, 


DON’T BURN LEAVES! 


Make leaves, other waste, into rich fertilizer 
with science-discovery, ActivO. Quick EASY. 
Low Cost. See garden-supply dealer. Send Now 
for complete Free details. Or send $2.95 for 
best trial size PREPAID—enough for 1000- 


1500 Ibs. compost. Money-back guarantee. 


ACTIVO LAB., Bridgeton 45, Indiana 


Hard-to-find Indoor Plant Equipment 


New 1961 catalog of unusual supplies, equipment 
and accessories for African Violets, Gloxinias, Ge- 
raniums, Tropicals, all greenhouse and indoor 
plants. Everything from plastic pots and potting 
mixes to large aluminum plant stands and new 
designs in fluorescent light equipment. 60 illus- 
trated pages showing largest selection any catalog 
gos in supplies for indoor — Send 
now in stamps or coin for your cop 


HOUSE PLANT CORNER, Box 965, Oxford, ” Maryland 


TREES... 


3 to 5 yr. healthy, selected trees, 8” 
to 16” tall. 5 each of: Colorado Blue 
Spruce— Norway Spruce — Austrian 
Pine — Scotch Pine — Douglas Fir. 
Postpaid at planting time 
Write for Free Evergreen Catalog 


MUSSER FORESTSED eres 


ORCHIDS 


You can grow exotic orchids in your own home. 
cial equipment required. Blooming age Cattleya orchid 
plants just $5.00 each, six different varieties, $25.00, 
all potted and shipped postpaid. Regular price $7.50 to 
$15.00 each. Complete book of growing instructions $1. 
Catalogue & primary instructions 25c. 


HOWARD ZOUFALY ORCHID CO. 
E. Arlington 11, Vermont 
PEACH 


APPLE TREES ‘: “AS 20‘ 


Cherries, pears, plums, nut trees, strawberries, blueberries, 
dwarf fruit trees. Grapevines 10c. Shrubs, evergreens, 
shade trees, roses 25c up. We offer the newest blight- 
resistant pear introduc’ions. Flowering crab and cherry. 
Quality stock can’t be sold lower. Write for FREE color 
catalog and $2.00 FREE bonus information. 


TENNESSEE NURSERY COMPANY 
BOX 60 CLEVELAND, TENNESSEE 


PERENNIAL SEEDS 


Many fine hardy perennials are easily grown 
from seeds planted in late fall for spring ger- 
mination. Varieties which need a cold period to 
break dormancy include Hardy Primrose, many 
Lilies, Hardy Phlox, and others. A complete sec- 
tion in ‘’Park’s Flower Book of Autumn for 1960” 
is devoted to these choice hardy perennials. 
Yours for the asking. 

GEO. W. PARK SEED CO., Greenwood 89, S. C. 


Indiana, Pa. 


No spe- 





Features new roses for 
spring including Suspense, 


oO Simone, and Fascinating. 


Many others in 
Rita Oey 


“Living Color.” 
An especially 
WEST GROVE IWEST GROVE 300, PA, PA 


informative 
rose catalog. 


America’s Most Wanted 


US as 
ewe tale 


Send 1 000 
posto + aris 
tele 


INTER STATE pre eeyll 


Hy PONS 


Soluble PLANT FOOD Compiler 


Grows Better Plants in Soil, Sand or Water 
Preferred by millions of users for over 20 years. 
Simply dissolve and water your house plants, gar- 
den flowers, vegetables, shrubs and lawn. Clean! 
Odorless! Feeds instantly. if deater can’t supply, 
send $1 for 10-oz. can, postpaid. Makes 60 gallons. 


HYDROPONIC CHEMICAL CO. Cople 


ONE APPLICATION of new Ringwood Rab- 
bit Repellent completely protects rose bushes, 
ornamentals and young trees from rabbit dam- 
age all Winter and Spring! Proved BEST by 
Govt. Tests. Convenient spray-on aerosol can. 
5 os. Ty 12 os. $2.50, ppd. aoe S ya 
Medical Service Corp., 
é ampbell AV., Chicago 12, Ill, Dalits Invited 


"comen AT age! Lorn to cose, eesgn © ocacte unas, 


en eae de oe NOREES 3 


in material brings $2 income! All ages delight in this easy- ang 
to-learn craft. No artistic ability required... we show you how, sfep- Ot 

by-step, through world’s only professional home instruction method. 
FREE FACTS Send TODAY for FREE FACTS. 


* Candie inst., Dept. X-186, Fallbrook, Calif. 


Remember Your Zone Number! 


lf you live in one of the 106 cities which 
have postal zoning . . . use your zone num- 
ber when you address your mail. Whether 
you are writing letters, sending orders or 
renewing FLOWER & GARDEN ... 


Always Use Your Zone Number. 


FLOWER & GARDEN Magazine 
534 Westport Rd., Kansas City 1], Missouri 


AGE OVER 30? 


mail this LIFE INSURANCE coupon 


Yes, men and women from 50 to 80 
in good health can still apply for 
our Old Line Legal Reserve $1,000 
policy. It’s non-assessable. Handled 
entirely by mail—low monthly rates. 
Pay last expenses without burdening 
the family — mail this coupon to: 
SECURITY LIFE INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
109-L East Grant St., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 


SD i pinakint bmi nanteainiettin ans 


I atleast llanenatnistintltincilias 
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Kalanchoids 
(Continued from page 17) 


ments. It is an exceptionally beautiful 
plant for porch boxes, the small 
rounded notched leaves presenting a 
variety of pastel shades from powder 
blue to pink to lavender. 

The oldest known of all the bryo- 
phyllums is B. pinnatum, which in 
many countries is used as a good luck 
plant. Department stores often sell the 
leaves in cellophane bags. The leaves 
are large and of a beautiful green 
color. The greenish flowers appear in 
clusters like an ornate light fixture and 
because of this resemblance, it is some- 
times called the chandelier plant. 
The now very common B. tubiflorum 
has long tubular, weirdly mottled 
leaves. The tiny plants appear only at 
the leaf tips. The flowers are elon- 
gated bells, pale lavender pink in 
color. A most interesting hybrid was 
made by crossing B. Daigremontianum 
and B. tubiflorum. The offspring look 
like tiny coconut trees used extensively 
in dish gardens. B. uniflorum is un- 
like any other kalanchoid in that 
it is a trailing, stem-rooting plant 
on the order of the creeping fig, 
with small, thick, roundish leaves. 
Its large coral-red blossoms come on 
threadlike stemlets at the ends of the 
slender branches. An attractive climber 
with mouse-colored foliage and flowers 
is B. scandens. It looks somewhat like 
B. tubiflorum on account of the slender 
stem and somewhat semi-tubular leaves 
which produce plantlets at the leaf 
tips. B. miniatum is still another inter- 
esting life plant—for bryophyllum 
literally means just that. The stems at- 
tain a height of three feet and bear 
pinkish-red flowers. 

Kalanchoes, by far, are the showiest 
bloomers of all kalanchoids—especially 
the group which produces compact, 
nearly flattened clusters of red, yellow, 
orange, pink and even white flowers. 
The best known for spectacular flowers 
are Kalanchoe flammea, K. Blossfel- 
diana and K. grandiflora. In my esti- 
mation K. flammea is probably the 
finest from the standpoint of showi- 
ness. The plants are bushy, about a 
foot high, with green succulent leaves 
and flowers of brilliant scarlet, appear- 
ing in clusters as broad as a man’s fist. 
Next in favor is K. Blossfeldiana which 
arose to prominence in 1931. Several 
strains developed from this species are 
now on the market. The plant grows 
eight to 12 inches in height, is much 
branched and completely covered by 


bright green, shiny, succulent leaves; 
the flowers arise in erect clusters from 
each branch, making it a real hortj- 
cultural sensation. This striking suc- 
culent is a winter bloomer and makes 
an attractive pot plant around Christ- 
mas-time with its glowing scarlet red 
blossoms. K. Kirkii is still another 
winter bloomer. The whole plant is 
downy and velvety to the touch. The 
flowers of a creamish yellow, orange- 
scarlet hue last for several weeks, 
K. Welwitschii is an excellent mass 
grouper for a conservatory. The leaves 
are egg-shaped but pointed, quite 
large, and distinctly purplish in color. 
The flowers, produced on long cymes, 
are yellow. 

Many of the kalanchoes possess ex- 
tremely good and colorful foliage. One 
of the best in this category is K. to- 
mentosa, often referred to as the 
panda plant. The long lance-shaped 
leaves are very downy presenting a 
silvery appearance. The upper margins 
of the leaves are beautifully marked 
with brown spots. The flowers are in- 
conspicuous but the colorful foliage 
makes up for them. Kalanchoe behar- 
ensis is another beauty with thick 
plushlike leaves of gray-green to rusty 
brown. This plant is a giant among the 
kalanchoids for it easily attains a 
height of 20 feet in its native Mada- 
gascar, where it grows in dense 
thickets. The large leaves exceed any 
other kalanchoe in size and will be- 
come 18 inches long. It is a shy 
bloomer in cultivation, but again this 
one is grown for its elegant foliage 
rather than for flowers. 

Kalanchoe marmorata, the pen- 
wiper plant, was first discovered in 
1839. It is a stout, low-branching 
shrub and has pale gray-green, egg- 
shaped ovate leaves which are conspic- 
uously speckled with purple-brown 
spots, giving the plant a marbled 
effect. The flowers are creamy white, 
with long slender tubes nearly three 
inches in length. A fitting companion 
is K. somaliensis from Somaliland. It 
is a densely-branched low bush, less 
than a foot high, with deeply notched, 
fleshy gray-green leaves. The flowers 
are quite similar to K. marmorata but 
often much longer. Still another worth- 
while subject is K. orgyalis. This one 
has rusty brown, sandpaper-like hair 
covering the leaves. 


Pronunciations: 
Crassula=KRASS-you-la 
Kalanchoe=kal-an-KO-ee 
Bryophyllum=bry-o-FILL-um 
Kitchingia=kitch-IN-gee-ah + 
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FOR YOUR CAT-OWNING FRIENDS the perfect gift 
is Cats Magazine. Each month it’s filled with 
news, stories, helpful articles on care and 
health, poems, pictures . . . all about all 
kinds of cats. Standard magazine size, it will 
please every cat lover twelve times in the 
year. Send only $4.00 for the first one-year 
subscription, only $3.00 for each additional, 
including your own if desired. Gift card and 
December issue will be sent to arrive just 
before Christmas, or earlier if you specify. 
(Sample of current issue sent on request— 
35c.) Cats, 280 House Building, Pittsburgh 
22, Pennsylvania. 


WAKE YOUR OWN SHOJI SCREEN with embed- 
ments of real flowers, leaves, grasses, butter- 
flies. Create your own designs in watercolors 
and oils on special laminating papers. Com- 
bine natural materials with your design for 
strikingly handsome effects in screens, room 
dividers, lamp shades, placemats, bowls and 
other fine objects. Make them for yourself, 
for gifts, for profit or fund raising. Easy, 
inexpensive. For booklet showing how, send 
25c to Dept. 83-M, The Castolite Company, 
Woodstock, Illinois. 


oe 7 
RAISE INSECT-EATING PLANTS. Rare Venus’s 
y Tr 


aps lure, catch and eat insects. You 

can actually see bright-colored traps seize 
unwary victims like the insect above. Fas- 
inating for study, display and gifts. Each 
easily-grown bulb sprouts leafy traps with- 
m weeks. Six bulbs, sphagnum moss, color 
C and culture instructions, $4.95 post- 
paid. (3 bulbs $2.75.) Germination guaran- 
teed. Armstrong Associates Inc., Box 127 G, 

Ridge, New Jersey. 
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MARKET BY MAIL 


HOME & GARDEN CALENDAR 1961. Still your 
best calendar buy! 62 photos of lovely table 
settings, holiday decorations, flower arrange- 
ments, and a graphic selection of America’s 
best arrangements from the last International 
Show. Plant material, color and technique of 
each fully explained. 75% More Writing 
Space for appointments, garden notes, holi- 
days, etc. than any other desk calendar. A 
perfect gift! Cover in color. Attractively 
boxed. $1.00 postpaid. Dorothy Biddle Serv- 
ice, Hawthorne 23, New York. 


KNOW YOUR PLANTS, flowers, shrubs and bulbs. 


Lifetime Markers, in Spring Green or Pure 
White plastic, add interest to your house 
plants or garden. Weather-proof. Pencil mark- 
ings stay on until removed. Send for Special 
Introductory Assortment — 50 markers (6 
sizes) only $1.00 ppd. Also free catalog and 
quantity prices. Lifetime Markers, Dept. H-4, 
Box 158, Milford, Michigan. 


A SMART SEED FEEDER designed with Jap- 
anese artistry is a real garden ornament. 
Made of metal and clear plastic. Its broad 
roof protects birds and seed on stormy days. 
Hang from branch or wire or place on its 
8-foot sectional squirrel-resistant pole. Color 
black. Only $5.00 ppd. Send for New Free 
Catalogue Gifts for Wild Birds and Bird 
Lovers. Blair’s, Dept. F-11, 25 De Russey 
Lane, Cornwall, N. Y. 


PLANTABBS IN APOTHECARY JAR. Grand gift 
for gardeners! A captivating conversation- 
piece container filled with Plantabbs— 
balanced nutrition for all plants, all year 
‘round. Easy to use... just slip a tab into 
the soil and water as usual. Releases nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and water soluble potash. 
Helps plants grow faster, develop new sturdi- 
ness and color-brilliant beauty. Unique and 
useful—Plantabbs in an attractive apothecary 
jar . . . just $1.00! Plantabbs, Dept. Gill, 
Baltimore 1, Maryland. 


nn 


THEY SWING AT A TOUCH! New garden-gate 
wrought-iron plant racks to accent your win- 
dow areas. Semi-gloss black heavy steel. Five 
removable, fluted trays on each rack. Holds 
pots with up to and incl. 3” bottoms. 40” 
high x 13” across bottom. Decorative hard- 
ware incl. Satisfaction guar. $14.95 pair ppd. 
east of Miss. Please add $1.00 post. W. of 
Miss.; $2.00 Canada. Penna. residents add 
4% sales tax. Poulette Welding Co., Dept. 
MBM, Kempton, Penna. 


OMA TETEs 


DAY-n-NIGHT MAILBOX MARKER $1.95. Your 
name (or any wording up to 17 letters and 
numbers) gleams on both sides of your Day- 
n-Night Marker, in permanent raised letters 
that shine bright at night! Rustproof alumi- 
num, baked enamel finish; black back- 
ground, white letters. Fits any mailbox; easy 
to install. Shipped within 48 hrs. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money back. Only $1.95 
postpaid. Spear Engineering Company, 
460-B Spear Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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SHRED — GRIND — MIX— PULVERIZE—You can 
handle all these gardening chores with this 
low-cost, multi-purpose W-W Shredder- 
Grinder. Process stalks, leaves, prunings, gar- 
bage, manure, peat moss, phosphate rocks, 
small bones, etc. Just right for faster compost- 
ing or mulch; mix and screen soil with com- 
post or other fertilizer; mix and aerate com- 
post pile. The W-W has maximum versatility 
because grinding screen and shredding roller 
bars are interchangeable. Only $129.95, gas 
or electric, for this quality-built, portable 
Model A. Larger models available. Prices 
f.o.b. Wichita. Easy terms. W-W Grinder 
Corp., 2957-C N. Market, Wichita 4, Kansas. 


WAHOO— 


the Bush Bittersweet 


By H. Roy Mosnat 


THE word wahoo, referring to 
Euonymus atropurpureus, commonly 
known as burning bush and spindle 
tree, is from the Dakota Indian word 
wanhu, literally arrowwood. The 
straight, round, smooth, small branches 
would make good arrows, and no 
doubt western Indians so used them. 

The word is accented on either the 
first or the second syllable, second 
syllable preferred. 

It is not a dioecious plant. That is, 
it does not have stamens and pistils 
on separate plants like the hollies and 
many others in which only the female 
plants bear fruits. All wahoos bear a 
great many fruits that look somewhat 
like bittersweet berries when they 
burst open. 

The scarlet berries are colorful. 
When cut they can be arranged more 
easily than bittersweet which is a vine. 
Wahoo is a shrub or small tree up to 
about 25 feet tall. The leaves turn 
yellow in fall. The flowers are dull 
purple and inconspicuous, produced 
in early summer, but the fruits or 
berries on slender stems are showy. 
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“RAPIDIGGER” FOR EASY GARDENING. A garden- 
er’s delight, combines “digger” and “cutter” 
edges; digs holes for seeds, bulbs or plants; 
cuts roots, pries rocks, trims, edges, cuts sod 
blocks quickly and easily. Rugged as an axe 
yet weighs only 22 oz. complete with safety- 
type handle. Lifetime Guaranteed. RD-1-15 
with 15” handle individually packaged—nice 
for “gifting”; RD-1-48 with 48” handle. $3 
ea. ppd. USA. Mann Edge Tool Company, 
Lewistown 6, Pennsylvania. 


They last a long time when cut. 
Birds are fond of them and will strip 
the trees in a few days when they dis- 
cover the berries. 

This wahoo is a hardy native from 
New York west and south, to the 
Dakotas and Oklahoma. 


There are other varieties of wahoo, 
such as Euonymus alatus, which has 
a corky, ridged bark and bears reddish 
fruits while the leaves turn a brilliant 
cerise in the fall. A variety of it known 
as compacta bears few berries, but is 
equally colorful in the fall, and is 
more compact. The alatus is less hardy 
than the western wahoo. Although 
thought hardy throughout New Eng- 
land it was damaged there by the un- 
usual deep freeze last November. ¢ 


BEAUTIFUL LIFE-LIKE ROSES! Now you can hay 
a bouquet of roses even in winter to adj 
warmth and charm to any room. Each Roy 
is 15” tall with natural looking green leave, 
Blooms are full 10-petal. All created from 
pure vinyl plastic. So life-like that even th 
experts will be fooled. Completely washable 
A full dozen Roses, 12 for only $1.98. As 
sorted colors: Red, Yellow, Pink, White and 
Talisman. Order now, satisfaction or mone 
back. The Howell Co., Dept. 101, 7601 YW, 
54th Terrace, Merriam, Kansas. 


Two Strange Ferns 
(Continued from page 33) 


at the edges, delicately veined with 
darker green. From the center of thes 
emerge the fertile fronds, shaped like 
stags’ horns. These are a deeper gray- 
ish green and in old ferns reach a 
length of three feet. The center round 
leaf clings closely to the basket and 
when the brown velvet spores appear 
on the back tips of the long fronds, 
the round leaves then dry to a leath- 
ery, coppery brown. Since the round 
leaves appear about once a year, it 
is easy to count these to tell the age 
of the plant. I suppose the spores 
could be grown, but numerous babies 
appear from the parent. When the 
round leaf is about two inches acros 
I cut these out with a plug of & 
munda, potting in three-inch pos 
until they are transferred to baskets 
Osmunda, either fresh, or the old 
saved when I repot orchids, is used 
as a potting medium. A small amoutl 
of peat or sphagnum moss can bk 
used and I have used small wads 0 
Spanish moss. The round leaves make 
a little pouch where a small amoutl 
of sheep manure or old cow manutt 
(if it has been sterilized) can be put 
Every three weeks I spray them wit 
foliar fertilizer. In the summer I spr 
them with water every day. In the 
winter when they are in the gree 
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Mrs. Douglas J. Baldwin 
1926 Apple Valley Road 
Rockland, Connecticut 


500 PRINTED LABELS, 25c! Any name and ad- 
dress you want, neatly printed on gummed 
labels, just 25c for a set of 500! 4 sets (same 
name and address or all different) $1! 114” 
long. With two-tone plastic gift box, 35c per 
set. 5-day service. For superior quality, order 
Gold-Stripe labels. Deluxe gummed paper 
with rich-looking gold trim, 2” long. Set of 
500, 50c! With two-tone plastic gift box, 60c. 
48-hour service. Use these labels in books, on 
letters, phonograph records, etc. Order as 
many or as few sets as you want. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money back. Postpaid. Walter 
Drake, 1611 Drake Bldg., Colorado Springs 
11, Colorado. 


epee 
BIG $$ CAKE DECORATING. Housewives wanted! 
hour easy spare time. Endless demand 
for lovely Cake Decorations & Professional 
Candy for Xmas, weddings, birthdays, par- 
ties, all occasions. We show you how to turn 
your kitchen into gold mine. No capital re- 
quired, start your own business small, grow 
big. No age, educational limits. Write for 
Free Facts on complete home instructions. 
Candy & Cake, Dept. 814, Fallbrook, Calif. 


house, spraying every other day suf- 
fices. In the summer they swing gaily 
from the low limbs of trees and around 
the eaves of the garden shelter where 
they are decorated by lively, bright 
green lizards who lay their wee 
parchment-covered eggs in the os- 
munda. Presently tiny lizard babies 
come forth. One is the home of a 
small, beautiful scrap of moist jade 
in the form of a tree frog who comes 
out at the witching hour of twilight 
to make merry all night long. 

This fern is native to far-away 
Places—Africa, Malaya and Polynesia 
—where it grows in the crotches of 
trees. Here, provide it with these con- 
ditions: no direct sunlight, food, 
Plenty of humidity and temperature 
not below 50 degrees. ¢# 
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VIOLETREE—a perfect gift for African Violet 
Hobbyists. Sturdy steel construction. 5614” 
tall, 25” diameter, 21” from floor to first 
arm and cup. Well-balanced legs, rubber tips. 
Arms revolve, can be placed at any angle. 
Cups, 314” wide x 14” deep, of heavy du- 
rable black plastic. Holds 2 or 3” pots and 
4” standard size. Antique black or silver fin- 
ish. (Please state choice.) 21 cups, $23.95 
ppd. 25 cups, $25.95 ppd. Midget violetree 
holds 9 plants; measures 17” tall, 14” cir- 
cumference. Cups 234” across by 144” deep. 
Antique black or silver finish. State choice. 
$7.95 each ppd. Free Color Catalog! Tinari 
Greenhouses, Bethayres 2, Pa. 


LIKE WALKING ON AIR— bouncy foam crepe 
soles. Over 223 sizes in stock! Choice leather, 
handlaced, flexible, smartly styled and qual- 
ity made. Women’s full & half sizes 3 to 13, 
AAAAAA to EEE. Red, Smoke, Taffytan, 
White, Black. All purchases subject to ex- 
change or money-back. Fast delivery! Fac- 
tory-to-you Special Offer: $5.95 plus 50c 
post. C.O.D.’s accepted. Moccasin-Craft, 
58-FS Buffum St., Lynn, Mass. 


KNIT A SWEATER 
IN 3 HOURS 


You can knit the very first time, even 
if you have never knit before 


Knit a cardigan in 3 hours, sox in 90 minutes, a 
toddler's set in 60 minutes...with all the beouty 
of true handknit appearance in everything you 
knit. Make for yourself, your family and friends, 
the beautiful custom knits shown in Vogue and 
McCall's at a fraction of the price you would pay 
for them in the fine specialty shops of the nation. 
You'll never find such a richly rewarding hobby... 
one that returns so much in beauty, fashion and 
usefulness. And what wonderful gifts these custom- 
knits make. All you need is a ball of wool... the 
Knitomot does the rest, automatically. No Expe- 
rience Necessary. You can knit the first time you 
sit down to your Knitomat. It is automatic knitting 
at its best. More than a million satisfied customers. 


Write for FREE literature 


KNITOMAT CIRCLE Room 1160 


2843 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 5, California 
483 Bloor Street West, Toronto, Canada 
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SWINGING SUET FEEDER. The Famous Dinah 
Dee Suet Feeder will bring birds galore to 
your backyard. Imported from France, the 
semi-collapsible wire basket is the perfect size 
for feeding wild birds. With each order of 
one or more, you get one suet cake Free. Only 
$1.95 each or 2 for $3.75 and each addi- 
tional mailed to you or a friend only $1.50. 
Suet Feeder cakes, 3 for $2.00 or $7.00 per 
dozen. We prepay all postage. No COD's 
please. Dinah Dee, Dept. 360, P.O. Box 
6734, San Antonio 9, Texas. 


CLEAR PLASTIC WONDER POTS — Warch the 
Roots Grow — See when to Water — for All 


House Plants. Made of Shatterproof Clear 
Plastic. Square for Modern Decor. Aeration 
and Extra Drainage provided by “Singapore 
Slits” on the sides at the bottom. Corner 
“feet” won't scratch. Three sizes — 6”, 4”, 
and 3”. Nest of Nine Pots (Three each size), 
$2.95. Or — five 6” Pots, $2.95. Or — 


| eleven 4” Pots, $2.95. Or — twenty 3” Pots, 


$2.95. Postpaid. Quantity Price List included. 
A Product of Wonderline. Rod McLellan 
Co., 1458 El Camino Real, South San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


Imported 


White 
DOVES 


Dainty birds are sweet copies of the gentle dove. White 
cotton bodies have a feathery"’ look, feet bend to 
attach aroong plants, flowers and trees. Nice for table 
decorations and package ‘‘toppers’’ too. 214” bodies 
with 514” wings. Order No. 2091. 


Set of Six — $1.49 ppd.; 2 Sets, $2.75 
Send for free gift catalog of unusual items 
DOWNS & CO., Dept. S411A 
1014 Davis St., Evanston, Illinois 





Many oF you I am assuming have 
had this same experience—but per- 
haps some have missed it. You arise 
some morning and you have the feel- 
ing that the season has changed. 

There is nothing specific you can 
point to, but suddenly it is spring, or 
it is fall. Maybe it is the same intui- 
tive urge that causes birds to fly south 
or north, or for plants to go to sleep 
or awaken. Without rhyme or reason 
you have that feeling—I can think of 
no other word that quite expresses it. 

Coming out to my study just as it 
was beginning to get a bit light this 
morning there was a spontaneous ex- 
hilaration—“This is FALL.” Not ac- 
cording to the calendar, and probably 
before the day is over the sun will 
boil any such misconception out of 
my soul. 


In the meantime, I’ve had a 
pleasant half-hour reverie, living in 

a thought world all my own, as 

I watched the morning unfold. 

Maybe I can share it with you as I 

try to paint a word picture of it. 

Although the ground is quite dry, 

there was enough moisture in the 

air to form a deep fog in the low 
valley just below our lot line. The 
rise north of this is higher than 
we, but it too was shrouded in fog. 

Directly in line was what I knew 
were rows of apple trees, but in the 
mist and early light each row ap- 
peared to be one big tall spreading 
tree. Trees and shrubs in our yard 
appeared as silhouettes. 

Soon a redbird began giving his 
break-of-dawn call. After ten or 15 
minutes a wren added his tweets and 
twitterings. I could see the shadows of 
other birds on the wing, but none of 
them burst into song. One shadow— 
I didn’t have my glasses on—looked 
like a duck flying towards the south- 
west. Of course I knew better. 

Somewhere, somehow I had the 
feeling that fall was with us. 

* 
You’ve heard about good inten- 
tions being used as paving bricks. 

On that basis I suppose most of us 


could just about have our back 
yard all paved over. 


48 


A 29. 
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However, if I list some of the 
things I should get done yet this 
fall, maybe this will not only prod 
you into getting them done, but I 
will accomplish quite a bit myself. 
About half the time I forget to 


drain the gasoline out of the tanks on 
the mower, cultivator, sprayer, etc. 
It all evaporates during the winter, 
and is inclined to leave a deposit of 
gum in the carburetor. That means 
trouble in the spring. 

Another good thing to do is drain 
out all the old oil, and refill with clean 
oil. A good overall cleaning up of 
equipment helps, and saves time in 
the busy spring. 

After a killing frost, I like to stack 
all the dead vegetation up for com- 
posting. Sometimes for heavy stocks 
like corn, etc., I dig a trench, throw 
the material in and cover with dirt. 
It is best to bury it pretty deep so in 
case it does not all rot by spring, you 
can cultivate the ground without any 
interference. 

Another late fall chore is to go all 
over the yard looking for tools, hose, 
etc., that may have been left lying 
around. Of course I assume that no 
one else has that problem. 

e 


Have you ever seen a kangaroo 
with a stomack* ache? Well, I 
haven’t either. But last night as I 


was walking through a room with 
the lights out, I noticed from the 
window a long protruding limb on 
one of the white pines in the front 
yard. The silhouette of this limb 
looked like the kangaroo, the likes 
of which I just asked you if you'd 
ever seen. 


So there is another early fall job— 
to trim this up before the snow comes 
and weights it down to the ground, 
or worse yet, breaks it off. 

The commercial orchardists around 
here use this season to fertilize, using 
250 pounds of muriate of potash to 
the acre. That figures out to about 1% 
pounds per hundred square feet. Re 
member that too much nitrogen makes 
rank top growth. The best idea is to 
check with your county agent for 
local recommendations. 


While I have the pruning tools out, | 
I shall also go over some of the other | 


trees, especially the fruit trees, to cut 
out and trim some branches broken 
by letting too much fruit stay on. 
+ 
All of us are more inclined to 

talk about our successes than our 

failures. Maybe if I confess one of 

our bloopers this past season, some 

of you may profit by our mistake. 

In the past I enthused about the 
masses of chrysanthemum blooms we 
have had in front of the greenhouse 
and in the planter boxes at the front 
of the house. Last spring we thought 
we'd add to this front yard display 
by placing a row of mums in the 
drainage dip between the edge of the 
street and our front yard. 

Chrysanthemums set buds and 
bloom with short days. We completely 
forgot about the street light until it 
was too late. Artificial light simply 
means a long day. A light shining 
from our study window has also de 


layed blooming of the mums there.— 
J. E. T. 


*Editor’s note—J. E. T. accounts [oe such ie 


words as stomack and possibly others in this cob 
umn in the pegs | footnote: “‘Being an 
inable (I had to look that one up) spellaer I hoe 
two ways of approach—one look them up im 
dictionary—or ask my wifr.”’ ; 

Editor’s second note—he means wife. His typimt 
is even worse than his spelling. 
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Yor Very Own Personalized Note Paper 
and Matching Envelopes ! 


PRINTED WITH YOUR YOUR NAME 
NAME AND ADDRESS AND ADDRESS 


50 Note Sheets ONLY $ j00 


25 Envelopes 


YOUR NAME 
AND ADDRESS 


SEND ORDER TODAY! 


Here is an opportunity to have your very own person- 
alized note paper and matching envelopes. Printed with 
name and address on beautiful white ripple stock. 

's just the thing for dashing off little notes of thank 
you, sympathy, get well, congratulations, or simply to 
hello. Be sure to send your order early. Simply 
out the coupon below giving us the name and 
address as you want it to appear on your stationery 
and also the name and address where it is to be 


. Specify “personalized” stationery. 0 n e r f, / for e / 
CREA qi €D ESP ECIALLY Order an Wo or d for re close friends. Gitts personalized 


FOR FLOWER AND GARDEN ons! names: stach an extra sheet of paper. be sure to spec leary wher 
REA DERS t stationery is to be shipped and names to be printed. 
+ 


Fill out the coupon below giving complete information and mail 
with a one dollar bill—mail today to: 
543 Westport Road, Kansas City 11, Missouri 


NAME 


STREET 





RUSH COUPON FOR 


STARK BROS 


FRUIT TREE AND LANDSCAPE 


CATALOG 


Contains Valuable, Useful Landscape Planning Information 


It's yours FREE! Just mail coupon for all-new giant 64-page 
Stark Fruit Tree and Landscape Catalog! See in natural color 
the largest selection of world famous Fruit Trees and Land- 
scape Ornamentals. . . all the exciting new growing miracles 
that ONLY Stark Bro’s can offer you. See the amazing difference 
between ordinary nursery stock and Stark Bro’s Exclusive Leader 
Varieties! This glorious catalog . . . with every page in full 
natural color ... will show you how you can surround your 
home with nature’s color and beauty from earliest spring .. . 
how you can grow and enjoy world famous U.S. Plant Patented 
and Trade Marked Fruit Trees, developed and sold ONLY by 
Stark Bro’s. You'll see Stark Bro’s 418 outstanding varieties — 
Apples, Peaches, Pears, Grapes, Berries .. . the sensational new 
Starkrimson Delicious Apple. .. and, of course, beautiful Roses, 
Flowering Shrubs and Vines. This is Stark Bro’s 145th year of 
continuous service ... ours is the World’s largest and America’s 
oldest nursery. Stark Bro’s back every order shipped to you with 
a 3-Way Guarantee. Send for your all-new giant 64-page Stark 


‘ aa Se eet! P. = 
Colorphoto catalog TODAY ... It's FREE! Just mail coupon! oa 


245 Color Photographs 


See Amazing Difference Between Ordinary “Dwarfs” 
and World Famous Stark Exclusive Leader Varieties of 


STARK DWARF FRUIT TREES jaw : 


Grow Giant Size Fruit Even in Tiny Backyards! 

See the Exclusive New P % . ' + seat aes aR 
ae magine! Apples, Peaches and Pears pro- 
STARK ROSES - . duced on famed Stark DWARF Fruit Trees 
IN FULL COLOR! . + are as large or large, as delicious, as fine 
Newest Stark , , in every way as fruit grown on full-size 
Rose achieve- ‘4 - Stark trees. Yet Stark Dwarfs are no bigger 
ments now yours , . than a lilac bush, bear bushels of luscious 
for the first time a @. fruit QUICKER! You don’t need a ladder 
Big 2-year Ever- ; to pick; just reach up and harvest! Very 
bloomers bloom > ornamental, perfect for hedges and borders. 
FIRST summer! . A riot of blossoms in spring, beautiful all 
Seealltheoldtime year. You can plant as many as four Dwarfs 
favorites, too. - “ in 10-foot square area. Get the facts in new 


. Stark Catalog — it’s Free! Just mail coupon! 
Stark DWARF Peach Trees DWARF Poar Trees 


FREE CATALOG-MAIL NOW BULA a e eee IMPORTANT | 
INTO EASY CASH WRITING .720. 


Extra Income ' 
ARK BRO'S NURSERIES & ORCHARDS CO. | ONLY FROM STARK BRO'S CAN 
Dex 2381, Louisiane, tlesoer! STARK GRO'S ORDERS = sim Kirkpatrick of 1daho 1 ¥9Q GET LOTRER BURBANK BEM 


OC Send FREE, new Stark Fruit: Introduce Stark Bro’s super- writing orders for Stark FRUIT VARIETIES 
quality nursery stock in your —_Bro's during his spare time. Zz 


-Landscape Catalog filled with 
Photos of your 418 varieties of Fruit Trees, DWARF Fruit | a 
| Spcasiy—s0ere hours or full $3,406.62 ene wane u 
;me ‘3 i ce e ’ 5 urbank Fruit Cre- 
C Hf you need 20 Fruit Trees or more just check here for factson GROW- | oe as is Exsendiy. oney y Extra in His 


work . . . that pays amazing . ations which we 
ING FRUIT FOR od ite abet extra income to folks all over Spare Time have introduced to 
CD Send me your special , America. Check coupon and Kelly Six of Michigan added the world are ob- 
we will send you our big FREE $3,406.62 to his year’s in- Art ar a Net 
money-making outfit and full come writing orders for tainabie 
information. No obligation. Stark Bro’sin his spare time. Bro’s ONLY. ® 


Name 
Ist initial 2nd initial last name 


R.F.D. of Street Address (very important) 


* NURSERIES & 
© OW Eo ae ig SPs HE oman STARK BRO ORCHARDS CO. 
Pagan we Sa ore te ee Box 2251, Lovisiana, Missouri © Largest in World—Oldest in AMERICA 
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